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HEINRICH VON KLEIST. PRUSSIAN POET 
AND PATRIOT. 1777-1811. 


NE HUNDRED TWENTY YEARS ago, on the twenty-first 

of November, 1811, Heinrich von Kleist, one of Germany’s 
foremost dramatists, was found dead on the shores of Wannsee, a 
beautiful lake near Potsdam. Sensational reports were circulated in 
European newspapers, for he and a friend, Madame Vogel, who had 
long suffered from an incurable malady, had chosen to end their 
lives together. Indications were that he had shot her, had coolly 
reloaded his pistol and turned it upon himself. 

Kleist’s brief span of years had been marked by nervous tor- 
ment, sweeping cataclysmic change, demoniacal unrest, and pent- 
up emotion. The reasons for his decision to take his life were 
summed up by him in letters to Marie von Kleist, a cousin by 
marriage. In the course of time he had become so sensitive to even 
the slightest attacks that it seemed quite impossible for him to live 
longer. The thought that his merits, whether large or small, were 
entirely unrecognized and that he was regarded by his family as an 
utterly useless member of society grieved him profoundly. It robbed 
him of all prospect of happiness in the future, and poisoned his 
past. After having overcome his former pronounced individualism 
and become an ardent patriot, Kleist had vainly thrown all his 
energies into the attempt to arouse his countrymen against 
Napoleon. He felt that the treaty which his king, Frederick William 
III, was contemplating with the French represented a betrayal of 
all patriotic Prussians, and that their sacrifices and constancy were 
about to be rewarded with the gallows. The times verily seemed out 
of joint, and he lacked the strength to right them. Now at a time 
when life held no charm whatsoever for him, he had found a friend 
capable of comprehending the depths of his grief, a friend who was 
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willing to abandon her beloved husband and beautiful daughter in 
order to die with him. In an exalted mood, Kleist wrote that his 
soul was chanting the triumphal song of death, that he was going 
to die because there remained nothing more to learn and to win on 
earth. Death was to be the beginning of a great voyage of dis- 
covery. 

But there were other reasons, not mentioned in these letters, 
which had made life unbearable. It was as if dire forces had been at 
work to thwart Kleist on every hand, to frustrate all his under- 
takings and to undermine every hope. His small inheritance had 
long been spent, journalistic ventures had involved him in debt, his 
dramas did not meet with success on the stage, his narratives 
brought him absurdly low revenues, and a number of his writings 
found no publisher at all. Destitute as he was, he sought appoint- 
ment in the government service; failing in that, he applied for a 
commission in the army; he was denied compensation for the losses 
which the censorship had inflicted upon him by ruining his Berlin 
newspaper. Vainly he sought loans to tide himself over until some- 
thing might develop for him. With no ray of hope in sight, with all 
prospects of gaining a livelihood blocked, Kleist ended his life 
after heroic struggles against adversity. 

Strangely enough, though melancholy and depression marked 
much of his life, Kleist had continued to believe that happiness 
would ultimately be his lot. When one goal proved unattainable 
he valiantly set out in pursuit of another. Three great crises marked 
his career, each one resulting from the crumbling of a goal to which 
he had devoted all his energies. The first of these arose when the 
very bottom was driven out of Kleist’s early conception of life. In 
spite of family protests the young lieutenant in the Prussian Guards 
had resigned his commission in order to devote himself to cultural 
pursuits. Disdainful of material things, he had given no thought to 
the practical use which he might make of his knowledge. His 
happiness was to be rooted in intellectual pursuits, in quiet con- 
templation, ethical idealism and in the perfecting of his being. For 
Kleist absolute perfection involved absolute truth; consequently 
the acquiring of truths meant an approach to divine omniscience. 
But Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason undermined his faith in the 
possibility of attaining to absolute truth and in human perfecti- 
bility which was to be achieved in a series of re-incarnations. 
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The second crisis was precipitated by Kleist’s inordinate am- 
bition to rise at once to the heights of poetic fame. Overwhelmed 
by his failure to complete his drama Robert Guiskard, he burned 
the fragmentary manuscript on which he had expended super- 
human efforts. He then went to Boulogne-sur-Mer to seek death in 
the expedition which Napoleon was rumored to be planning against 
England. Here a friend rescued him from his mad undertaking and 
aided him in his return to Germany. The third and final crisis 
ended with Kleist’s suicide. Significantly enough, in the wake of 
each catastrophe death had loomed up before him as the sole escape 
from his stormy, troubled existence. 

During the brief span of about ten years Kleist wrote eight 
dramas, eight prose narratives, a few poems and a number of 
stirring patriotic articles. In addition, he published Phébus, a 
journal devoted to literature and art, and the Berliner Abend- 
bldtter, Berlin’s first daily evening newspaper. The lyric was least 
suited to Kleist’s literary genius. His prose narratives reveal marked 
individuality and represent a significant development in the 
“‘Novelle,”’ a literary form which has been highly perfected in 
Germany. Kleist’s tales, however, have not shared the popularity 
enjoyed by those of Keller and Storm. They are so compact as 
almost to give the impression of being abridged, direct dialogue 
gives way very largely to indirect discourse which has been stripped 
of all verbiage, the sentence structure frequently is involved and 
formidable. But Kleist’s chief claim to literary fame rests upon his 
dramas which are a notable and distinctive contribution to the 
dramatic literature of Germany. 

Although literary historians regard Heinrich von Kleist as one 
of the outstanding German dramatists, his plays have not achieved 
popular success on the stage. Interested primarily in his characters, 
in their frame of mind and in their emotions, Kleist was inclined to 
neglect the practical requirements of the theater and to scorn the 
technical devices that would win plaudits on the stage. He was con- 
cerned fundamentally with unusual situations, often of a most 
trying kind, in which his characters were sorely tested. 

In the personages of his dramas Kleist has repeatedly por- 
trayed the contradictoriness and the inconsistencies of human con- 
duct which he observed in himself. In such presentation he made 
no attempt to avoid extremes. In fact, emotional instability 
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seemed all the more impressive and none the less true to life be- 
cause of its eruptive, violent excesses. Kleist delighted in empha- 
sizing imponderables and in stressing cataclysmic reactions based 
upon powerful sweeping emotions. The author’s search for an 
anchor in a storm-tossed existence is repeatedly reflected in his 
dramas. His characters struggle for poise; they are fearful of any- 
thing which may confuse them and undermine their calm. But 
although the fortitude of his heroes and heroines is sorely tried, he 
is much more concerned with ascertaining some means of stabiliz- 
ing them than with destroying their security. Herein they reflect 
Kleist’s own efforts to find an anchor to which he might cling in a 
life of vicissitudes. Having lost confidence in reason as a guide, 
Kleist had sought refuge at the opposite pole, and pinned his faith 
to feeling and intuitive judgment. Deeds had eventually loomed 
up as superior to knowledge, and since the heart prompted spon- 
taneous acts, its voice was to be heeded. Great creative deeds 
seemed born of impulse, of trusting to the heart, and yielding to its 
promptings. Consequently there arose his insistence upon obeying 
the first impulse and upon following intuitive feeling. And since 
unity and harmony result from implicit reliance upon innate feel- 
ing, Kleist’s characters endeavor to avoid everything which may 
render them at variance with themselves. They sense danger in the 
opposition of the mind to the heart, in reflection which makes for 
hesitancy, in doubt, and in the conflict of emotions. But Kleist 
came to a realization that even powerful emotions may surge back 
and forth, thereby perturbing the individual. With nothing to 
transcend subjective desire, man may fall a prey to the instability 
of changing emotions. And just this is true of Kleist’s characters; 
unless fortified by some other agency they come to grief in mo- 
ments of doubt, stress and strain. Confusion and tragedy may be 
averted, however, and poise may be gained by placing one’s ener- 
gies in the service of an ideal that transcends the individual. Such 
a plan of life makes for serenity even under the most untoward 
circumstances. Having come to this conclusion, Kleist turned from 
tragedy to drama of a more optimistic, conciliatory nature in 
which man is able to regain composure even after being severely 
tried and temporarily worsted in the struggle of life. 

In three tragedies, Die Familie Schroffenstein, Robert Guiskard 
and Penthesilea, Kleist presented the failure of reason, will, and 
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instinctive obedience to feeling to serve as man’s guides and to 
enable him to triumph over adversity. His other dramas reflect a 
different conception of life. He wrote Amphitryon, a comedy 
fraught with serious and tragic elements; Der Zerbrochene Krug, a 
rollicking comedy; Das Kdthchen von Heilbronn, a Romantic fairy 
drama with a holiday mood, and Die Hermannsschlacht and Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg, two patriotic dramas in which a mature, 
optimistic view of life is manifest. In these last two works Kleist 
set forth the stability which may be gained by devotion to a great 
cause. Intense patriotism lends two heroes, Hermann and the 
Great Elector, a singleness of purpose that triumphs over the 
waywardness of feeling; they know no vacillation because indivi- 
dual desire and self-aggrandizement have been submerged in the 
service of a transcending ideal. In these two characters Kleist por- 
trayed the harmony and poise which were denied him in his strug- 
gles to rise above confusion and chaos. His final plan of life points 
to whole-souled service of an ideal which absorbs the full depth and 
strength of man’s energies. 

The ultimate tragedy of Kleist’s career lies in the fact that con- 
ditions in Prussia made active surrender to a program of liberation 
impossible at the very time when he longed to embrace such an 
opportunity. Denied this opportunity for service to his country 
in the Napoleonic struggles, he was forced to present it merely as a 
compensatory ideal; he found nothing else to make existence toler- 
able, and ended his life. Had the war of liberation come earlier, he 
would assuredly have translated his ideal into action. And so one 
of the immediate reasons for his untimely end lies in the fact that 
he was denied the privilege of serving his fatherland at the most 
critical period of his life. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
BROADCASTING 


(Author’s summary.—Broadcasting technique is a function of broadcasting 
objective. In America, “Music is the universal language of humanity”: radio sings 
and fiddles. Damrosch technique converts music into language. In Europe, “Nation 
shall speak peace to nation’’: auditory and visual techniques convert language into 
thought. International Modern Language Teachers Association will promote stu- 
dent friendship.) 

Spirit OF Rapio (Faust) 
Wo fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur? 


TECHNICAL Expert (Mephistopheles) 
Dann lehret man Euch manchen Tag, 
Dass, was Ihr sonst auf einen Schlag 
Getrieben, wie Essen und Trinken frei, 
Eins! Zwei! Drei! dazu nétig sei. 


AUST with his Makrokosmus and Erdgeist, the ten-year old 

schoolboy with his box of parlor tricks, the bedridden invalid 
with her “Every day and in every way I am getting better and 
better,’ the radio fanatic with his “‘Nation shall speak peace to 
nation’”’—they are searching for the philosopher’s stone, the open 
sesame, the lamp of Aladdin; they wave the magic wand and mut- 
ter the mystical incantation; they gaze into the crystal set and 
twist the Atwater Kent dial, listening for nature to broadcast her 
secret. 

“Broadcasting Technique’ is therefore, to begin with, a contra- 
diction in terms, an oxymoron. Compare the ‘Fiat lux!” of a Mit- 
chell Aylesworth, radio prophet and President of the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York: 

Civilisation and the cause of world understanding and harmony were advanced this 
Christmas Day. The invisible bonds of radio successfully linked together five na- 
tions—the United States, Germany, England, Belgium, and Holland. Greetings of 
the season were exchanged between these nations by means of a universal language 
—music,} 

with the pragmatical technique of a Walter Damrosch, NBC music 
teacher: 


1 Quoted in World-Radio for January 10, 1930, p. 42. (In addition to World-Ra- 
dio, the British Broadcasting Corporation publishes two other weeklies, Radio 
Times and The Listener.) 
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I prefer to listen to: Music that tells a story . . . Music that does not tellastory... 
(Check phrasé which expresses your prefereuce); Pizzicato is an Italian word which 
means: Plucked with the finger... Played with a bow... A kind of dance... 
(Underline correct phrase); The trumpet can best express: Timidity .. . Courage 
... Gentleness . . . (Underline correct word); If I were strolling ina park I should 
like to walk: At a quicker pace than... At a slower pace than... At the same 


pace as...that of Beethoven’s Andante... (Underline phrase which expresses 
your preference) ; In the symphony ‘‘Harold in Italy,’”’ Harold is represented by the: 
Solo clarinet ... Solo violin... Solo viola... (Check correct instrument); The 


first part of Grieg’s “Norwegian Dance No. 2” makes us think of: The graceful trip- 
ping of girls... The heavy stamping of men... The dancing of elephants... 
(Check phrase you consider best)* 


Sind aber keine Weber geworden! After following the NBC 
school concerts for a couple of years and learning the Damrosch 
music-language technique, the student may be able to “appre- 
ciate”’ the difference between the dance of a chorus-girl and the 
dance of an elephant, but he is not yet a musician. 

(It is hardly fair to accuse the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, London, England, of trying to ‘‘educate” people.’ The B.B.C. 
is all things to all men. Great Britain is a democracy, the B.B.C. 
exists to make the air “‘safe for democracy.” If that is considered 
to be fulsome praise, the British Broadcasting Corporation may be 
compared to a careful cook who varies the menu for the hotel 
guests, so that they do not have the same kind of soup twice a day: 
a Canadian from Edmonton, Alberta, where it is apparently very 
difficult to tune out the American stations, told the Institute for 
Education by Radio last June that he had heard the same musical 
selection sixteen times on the same night!) 

This somewhat spectacular introduction has been deemed 
necessary, because it is very hard for teachers to see themselves as 
others feel them—an infernal nuisance to humanity. Education by 
radio! E-duc-ation? Can’t you let us enjoy our pleasures without 

2 Instructor's Manual for Music Appreciation Hour, pp. 51, 14, 17, 33, 61, 6, 

3 “The enjoyment of music is, or surely should be, an end in itself: an entertain- 
ment, first and foremost. To anticipate the listener’s enjoyment by inflicting upon 
him someone else’s ideas as to what the music means, how it is built, and so on, is 
only to confuse his sense of values when he comes, immediately afterwards, to 
listen to it himself.””—Radio Times editorial, October 3, 1930. “If there is one plan 
above all calculated to make these children (United States Damrosch concerts) 
later on describe most of the world’s greatest music as dull, it is this practice of en- 


couraging them to think of every work as being necessarily descriptive or program- 
matic.”—Harvey Grace in The Listener, November 26, 1930, p. 886. 
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the constant reminder that we need your intervention, friend 
schoolmaster? Must you butt in on us while we are communing 
with nature and our neighbor, with whom radio gives us direct and 
immediate contact? Teachers are almost as bad as politicians: they 


have a way of making the straight paths seem crooked and the 


obvious truths obscure, with their Socratic cross-examination, their 
Aristotelian syllogisms and their pettifogging glossaries. The world 
seeks a sign, a vision, a short cut to wisdom. People are afraid or im- 
patient of the pedagogue’s ferule, uplifted finger, reiterated state- 
ment, his scholastic ‘‘One! Two! Three!”’ 

The following piquant editorial narrative from Der Deutsche 
Rundfunk (radio weekly) for July 25, 1930, will show how Europe, 
not because of any desire to ‘‘teach foreign languages,’”’ but be- 


~cause of immediate and very practical difficulties, was forced to 


work out a technique for mutual understanding—not, once more, 
to oblige or accommodate students who were unable to obtain a 
private tutor: 


In the beginning, God created Antenna and Earth and it was desolate and void and 
a thick mist settled over the world of radio. And the Lord said, Let there be lectures 
and talks and stock market quotations and everything pertaining thereto. And in 
six years God made the radio and rested on the seventh from his labors. And when 
he saw that man desired to build him towers high as the firmament above and to 
increase the power thereof more and more, the Lord sent a terrible confusion of 
tongues over the earth. And it came to pass that suddenly they heard a Swedish 
address on the Leipzig wave-length and Polish songs resounded at the station in 
Berlin-Witzleben. And the sons of men were filled with terror because none knew 
what his neighbor was saying. And this chaos of languages remaineth even unti! 
the present day. 


Outsiders have been known to accuse the United States of 
America of international indifference and a desire to live in luxuri- 
ous isolation. Nothing could be more scandalous. Every Christmas 
the big broadcasting corporations blow a big horn which sends the 
scintillating message of peace and goodwill and cherry optimism to 
the uttermost parts of the earth—not in spoken language, which 
would limit the catholicity of the appeal, but in ‘‘music, the uni- 
versal language of humanity.’ However, even music may be mis- 


4 The American School of the Air Teachers Manual and Classroom Guide, p. 31, 
concert for October 23, 1930, theme ‘“‘Music, the Common Tongue of every race. 
This school has three courses in foreign civilizations via music: ‘Radio Picture Book 
Series (Primary),”’ “Radio Journeys to Music Land (Intermediate),” “Folk and 
Art Music of the World (Upper Grades, High Schools and Adults).” 


” 
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understood by the ignorant. Hence the Damrosch technique, men- 
tioned above, so that when you hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, etc., you may know that God is in heaven 
and all’s well with civilisation. 

Technique: Eins! Zwei! Drei! dazu nétig sei. Let us start with 
Studiendirektor Schéler, Principal of a school at Hennigsdorf bei 
Berlin. This is Principal Schéler’s conception of a model radio lan- 
guage lesson for a first-year French class;. 


The French radio instructor is the object of the lesson. And the German (in the 
United States, it would of course be “the American’’) radio teacher, his partner, will 
induce the foreign instructor to express himself in the manner demanded in any 
progressive system of teaching languages phonetically. Let us assume that the 
French class is reading (at school) Grund-Neumann, Franzisisches Lehrbuch A-1, 
the selection entitled “Notre Jardin.” 

German Radio Teacher: Monsieur, we are going to show our young friends how a 
native Frenchman reads “Notre Jardin.” Shall we take the first sentence? 

French Radio Instructor: (reads) ‘“‘Notre jardin n’est pas grand, mais trés beau.” 
G. T. That was too fast, Monsieur. Please imagine that you are actually standing in 
front of a class of children, average age 10 years. Now, once more, if you please! 
R.I. (reads slowly) 

G. T. That was much better. It seems to me, Monsieur, that you made two pauses, 
one after “jardin” and the second after “grand.” In order that our young friends 
may be quite sure that this was the case, will you kindly read the sentence again? 
R. 1. (third time) 

G. T. Yes, we were right. But I have made another discovery: after “jardin” and 
“grand” you raised your voice (the pitch rose), but after “beau” it fell—two high 
notes and one low one. Now I should like you to read the sentence again, in case 
some of our young friends did not notice that. 

R.I. (fourth time) 

G. T. That’s strange! Now I notice only two pauses. Perhaps I did not hear you 
correctly. Would you mind? 

R. 1. (fifth time) 

G. T. Yes, I was right. The pauses seem to depend on the speed with which the 
sentence is read. Will you please read the sentence twice more, once slowly and then 
quickly? 

R. I. (sixth and seventh times) 

G. T. Now that they have heard a perfect pronunciation of this sentence, I wonder if 
our young friends would attempt to repeat the sentence after you, Monsieur? Don’t 
forget to pause, so that they may repeat the sentence a couple of times in chorus! 


In above technique, notice: (1) neither radio instructor nor 
radio teacher addresses the listening student; (2) the instructor is 


5 Der Schulfunk (the only existing school radio magazine—published twice a 
month by the Zentralstelle fur Schulfunk, Berlin), November 1, 1928, p. 519. 
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reduced, practically, to a phonograph recording;® (3) the (French) 
instructor knows the subject, the (German) teacher knows the 
student. Incidentally, if it be true that 50 per cent or more of the 
teachers of foreign laguages in the United States have never been 
“abroad,” does the American modern language teacher-instructor 
know the subject? With apologies to Voltaire, if the radio had not 
been there already, we should have had to invent it! Or is it im- 
material, the objective being to ‘‘read more and more,” that our 
students, many of them, do not have an opportunity, under the 
existing régime, of hearing the best pronunciation? 

My own technique resembles Schéler’s in many respects, except 
that I actually use phonograph recordings instead of a French in- 
structor. Phonograph records are so perfected’ nowdays that it is 
quite difficult to find a “‘live’’ foreign instructor whose pronuncia- 
tion is equally radiogénique.. I tell my listeners that they are about 
to hear Monsieur Daniel Michenot, Paul Passy, Berthon (Oxford 
University), Saurat (London University), Mlle. Coustenoble, etc. 
When it comes to the presentation of French songs and dramatic 
readings, it is evident that the ordinary French instructor cannot 
compete with the phonograph recording. There is, however, one 
important difference between the above and my own technique: I 
divide my listeners (in my own mind) into “passive” and ‘‘ac- 
tive.” In order to encourage participation (repetition, answering 
questions in French, etc.), in other words, in order to make pas- 
sive listeners active, there are with me round the microphone at 
least two high-school students, who act as decoy-birds. The great 
danger of employing students at the microphone is that you may 
very easily give the impression that you are “‘teaching”’ them: Man 
merkt die Absicht, und man wird verstimmt. When, for example, I ask 
“Jean” or “Henri,” “Quelle heure est-il?”’, there is ten times more 
chance of John Brown or Henry Smith repeating the question and 
attempting the answer than if I threw the question out into the 

* “Das Radio ist fiir den Unterricht an unseren héheren Schulen etwa auf die 
gleiche Stufe zu stellen wie die Sprechplatten, wird auch in ahnlicher Weise wie diese 
nutzbar zu machen sein.” Hans Strohmeyer, Methodik des Neusprachlichen Unter- 
richts, p. 48. 

7 “The Stuttgart station recently held an interesting competition. Listeners 
were invited to decide whether the transmissions they heard at a given time were 
broadcasts of gramophone records or of the original items. Of 16,274 answers, only 
fifty-two were right.” World-Radio, September 12, 1930, p. 350. 
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desert air. And, oh, what self-glorification for Brown and Smith 
if, as occasionally happens, my Henri or Jean cannot answer! 
In a sense, therefore, my own radio language lessons are four- 
dimensional: (1) the French instructor or phonograph recording, 
(2) the Canadian teacher (myself), (3) the passive, silent listener, 
and (4) the active (vocal) listener. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
make provison for silent, passive listeners in a language lesson to 
school children. And the reason why I do not want to press the 
point here is that it would bring up the very difficult problem of 
la parole intérieure, i.e., what is the exact psychological difference 
between answers and questions which you express audibly and 
those which you merely think?” 

The French instructor in Schéler’s model radio French lesson for 
first-year students bears a certain resemblance to Marley’s ghost 
in Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’ who wore a “‘chain clasped about 
his middle,” which was “long, and wound about him like a tail.” 
He must do as Herr Schdler desires. As for the French instructor 
being das Objekt des Unterrichts, did Principal Schéler never read 
Adalbert von Chamisso’s Das Riesenspielzeug: Der Bauer ist kein 
Spielzeug, was kommt dir in den Sinn? 

Yes; Herr Schéler did know that the broadcaster (radio instruc- 
tor) was not a plaything, but in his own classroom they were unable 
to accommodate a free-lance Sprecher firing all kinds of irrelevant 
(although extremely valuable!) material at them from a “cubby- 
hole” (Versteck) at the top of a Funkhaus fifty miles distant from 
the school-house. If the French radio instructor would adapt him- 
self to the everyday routine, good; if not, the exigencies of a 
crowded curriculum and time-table would not permit Herr Schéler’s 
French classes to participate in the radio language instruction. 
Voila tout! 

So far as one can discover from actual practice, there are at least 
three controlled and two uncontrolled (‘‘frei’’) varieties of foreign 
language radio broadcasts, which might be utilized in school and 
college. The control techniques are: the auditory (German), the 
visual (British), the written (American); uncontrolled are the con- 
versational dialogue and the international broadcast, which will, we 
trust, soon be a regular feature on all educational radio programs. 

1. Foreign language broadcasting with auditory (microphone) con- 
trol. A very interesting and ingenious auditory control technique 
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é has been worked out by the language teachers of Norag, which in- 
i cludes the radio stations at Hamburg, Bremen, Flensburg, Han- 
k over, and Kiel. In conformity with our ‘‘representative radio 
q teacher’’ theory, the lesson is constructed and “‘administered” by 
F an experienced German teacher, who has been teaching ‘“‘land”’ 
b classes for more years than he would care to admit. He uses, as in 
; the Schéler example, a foreigner, preferably a woman (because 
women are frequently teachers in the class) as his “‘ghost”’ speaker. 
F The following Hérspiel (radio drama)—one twelfth is reproduced 
i below—has been broadcast, I understand, more than once to the 


schools of Hamburg and district: 


KASPER CATCHES A TIGER 
(Spoken by Miss T., Herr G. and a German girl student) 


Miss T. It’s a long time since I saw dear little Kasper . . . Ah, there is a knock at 
the door. Step in, please! 

Herr G. Good morning, madam! How do you do? This is my wife: my Katharina, 
Catherine, my Katie, Kitty, Treena, Trina, Tralala! 

German girl student. Nix fiir ungut, Fraulein Miss, aber Kasper sagte, ich sollte 
man mitgehen. 

Miss T. Why, very pleased, to be sure. Take a seat, please. How do you do, Kasper? 
How are you getting on? 

Herr G. Du meenst vun wegen business? Och, danke, mien Geschift geit goot, ik 
kann nich kloogen! 

Miss T. Oh, indeed! Isn’t is too cold for you now to perform your plays? 

Herr G. Too cold? Joo, buten is dat natiirlich too koolt tom Speel’n. 

Miss T. That’s exactly what I wanted to say: outdoors it is too cold and you can’t 
perform indoors, can you? 

Herr G. Perform? (Dat debiiiidt jawoll Thoter speeln!) We can always perform, in 
summer and in winter, binn und buten, indoors and outdoors. Where there’s a will, 
you know, there’s a way. 

Miss T. That’s true, Kasper, but how do you do it? 

Herr G. Wie ick dat mooken doh? Ganz eenfach: ich segg, “Yes, all right,” und denn 
mok ick dat! 
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So the play goes on for twelve to fifteen pages, Kasper (Herr 
G.) and his wife speaking more and more the English language. 
This second clipping is towards the end, where the performers 
have become entirely amglisiert: 

German girl. How shall we get down? 

Herr G. Damn! That’s true. But look here! What is this coming out of the bung- 
{ hole? Halloo! It’s the tiger’s tail! 

i Girl. Yes, it is really the tail! Get hold of it, Punch! 

Herr G. Help me drawing, Judy, I’ll make a knot in it! Just wait, you devil! So! Now 
he is fast! 
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Note: (1) how skilfully Herr Griinewald, the German teacher 
who composed the Hérs piel, eliminates himself; the listener would 
never imagine that Herr G. had written the whole story, and that 
Miss T., the foreign (English) instructor, with an occasional cor- 
rection in word order, idiom, etc, was simply reading from a manu- 
script prepared by the radio teacher; (2) the use of Plattdeutsch to 
interest the students at the beginning; (3) that the grade is the 
Untergruppe: ‘‘fiir das 2-3 Lehrjahr. Fiir Schiiler im ersten Eng- 
lischjahr ist das Horspiel sicher zu schwer; im zweiten Jahre diirfte 
es aber schon Verstiindnis und Anklang finden.”’ 

2. Visual controls. There is the British method of visual con- 
trol. Probably some of my readers have seen one of the “penny 
pamphlets” which every student is supposed to have in front of 
him while listening to the radio lesson from the B.B.C. (British 
Broadcasting Corporation). There seems to be evidence that the 
B.B.C. is slowly shifting the emphasis from visual control in the 
classroom at the receiving end to auditory control in the studio at 
the transmitting end. It does unquestionably solve the problem of 
the unknown dimension if the listening student sees (as well as 
hears) what the radio language broadcaster (instructor) is saying. 
But, is this training the ear? 

Not having all the details before me, I must be careful not to 
misrepresent the technique of Monsieur E. M. Stéphan, who has 
been broadcasting French lessons and talks for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation since the spring of 1924. Vous étes orfévre, 
Monsieur Stéphan! Yourself a specialist in phonetics, you imagine 
that the chief aim of the language broadcaster is to improve the 
scholar’s pronunciation. I don’t know; it may be that there is a 
danger of insisting too much on exact reproduction of accent, in- 
tonation, rhythm, etc. After all, is not the chief objective nowadays 
to understand the other fellow? How many of your students will 
ever visit France, and even if they do, how many will need to speak 
French? Now, if you allow the student to use his eyes most of the 
time, will he ever be able to understand with his ears alone? Or, 
would M. Stéphan say, with the majority (?) of the committee of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study, that “‘however attractive the 
oral goal is, the position of modern languages in this country 
(United States) does not justify us in employing oral practice be- 
yond the point strictly necessary as a preparation for reading.’’? 
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In which case, it would seem unnecessary to devote so much time 
to pronunciation, which is expressly stated by M. Stéphan to be the 
main purpose in his radio French lessons to the schools. In the 
“Foreword” to Elementary French Manual No. VI (April to June, 
1930), the student is advised: 


In these lessons our plan will be threefold: (1) To acquire a good pronunciation of 
the French language. (2) To increase our French vocabulary. (3) To provide our- 
selves with a sound knowledge of the essential rules of French grammar .. . Anyone 
who wants to speak and understand French properly must be able to pronounce 
each of these thirty-eight sounds correctly .. . If you were to learn French from 
books alone and without proper attention to the way in which the words are pro- 
nounced, you could not make yourself understood when speaking to French people. 


Apparently, the idea of learning a language with aural under- 
standing as chief objective has never entered M. Stéphan’s mind, 
if it has, it is not worthy of his respectful consideration. Who would 
be satisfied with twisting a dial and listening to Radio-Paris when 
he can buy a week-end, all-inclusive ticket from England to France 
for a couple of guineas? 

Last fall the B.B.C. renamed their French lessons to the 
schools, the title now being, Early Stages in French. More signifi- 
cant still (for my thesis), the B.B.C. introduced two new foreign 
language features on their school broadcasting programme, “French 
Dialogues” and ‘‘German Dialogues.” If I am not very much mis- 
taken, the next step will be to transform all their foreign language 
lessons into “dialogue” presentations. The following are the latest® 
instructions, copied from Early Stages in French, for the term 
January 20 to March 24, 1931: 


The course arranged for the academic year Sep.zmber, 1930, to June, 1931, has 
been designed to serve as an aid in the first or second year of the French course in 
any school. Each lesson will last twenty-five minutes and will be divided up as fol- 
lows: (1) Exercise in pronunciation and intonation; (2) A break of some sort to 
relieve the strain of listening, this break to be in the nature of a surprise item. (Else- 
where it is suggested that French songs might form part of the broadcast.) ; (3) Lec- 
ture expliquée or some form of practice in comprehension such as (a) the telling, as 
distinct from the reading, of a simple French story; (b) the reading of a passage 
written in one or at the most two tenses; (c) a conversation between two or three 
speakers. [Italics mine] 


Auditory and visual control techniques are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive. But it does make a difference whether the stu- 


§ Writing in January, 1931. 
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dent is encouraged, from the start, to dispense with the printed text 
or manual and trust his ears more and more. If the radio instructor 
has a teaching colleague at his side, whose function it is to help the 
listeners to understand what the language specialist is saying, with- 
out the aid of visual props, the training necessary to understand an 
uncontrolled broadcast in the foreign language (conversational dia- 
logue, international pick-up or relay) would surely be abbreviated. 

3. Written controls. ‘Auch was Geschriebnes forderst du, Pe- 
dant?” By this I mean nothing worse than the American custom of 
proving everything by means of written tests, sometimes called 
“objective and standardized.” The modern American is inclined to 
be rather supercilious or skeptical about any method or technique 
which has not received the imprimatur of the professional psy- 
chologist. The first thing the American School of the Air did, know- 
ing the penchant of the American educator for norms and percen- 
tile curves and coefficients of reliability, was to request the Faculty 
of Statistical Measurements to “‘come over and test us.”’ These 
tests and measurements frequently prove what they were construct- 
ed to prove. They have proved, for instance, that children can col- 
lect more facts® per minute from radio lessons in music and current 
events than by any other known method. Provided that these tests 
(‘Written control”) do not impose any extra burdens on the 
teaching staffs, they ought to be welcomed as an indication of the 
increasing interest being manifested on every side in instruction 
and education by radio. 

But music appreciation and reading ability are one thing; writing 
answers to questions on trombones and elephants, or underlining 
words in a row (“‘vocabulary tests’) another. I am myself a 100 
per cent visualizer; even today, after twenty years of teaching ex- 
perience, I have (a) to see and (0) to write down a new word in 
order to remember it permanently. Is it astonishing that I should 
now be a crank on aural-oral education? 


® W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, says: “I am of the opinion that one of 
the chief uses of the radio will be to develop interest in contradistinction to 
imparting information. When a poet can read his own poems or the poems of others, 
an interest in poetry is stimulated. When an eminent physicist addresses students 
in physics over the air and speaks to them ‘face to face,’ it is entirely likely that 
students will have a much greater interest in that subject.”’ From an address on 
“Radio in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” published in First Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 
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When the broadcaster (radio instuctor) wishes to conduct an ex- 
ercise in written French, the radio teacher will announce: ‘‘We are 
now going to give you an exercise in spelling French (‘dictation’) 
or in written (sometimes called ‘“‘aural’’) composition. You will 
write down exactly what Monsieur Untel reads at the microphone; 
you will reply in writing to the questions he asks you.” By ‘‘writ- 
ten control’’ of course I am not referring to such exercises, which 
must form an important part of every radio language course. I have 
in mind the extraneous interference of the professional psychologist 
who—as in the Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour—tests aural- 
aesthetic skills by written answers to printed questions. 

I have no specific illustrations to offer for written control tech- 
niques in foreign language radio lessons. With the techniques of 
auditory and visual control worked out to a degree, which, al- 
though far from perfect, are also far in advance of those yet de- 
vised for any other subject broadcast to the schools, it may be that 
the foreign language broadcaster will escape the attentions of the 
mathematical psychologist. However, lest we fall intoa similar de- 
lusion, the possibility of written controls over radio language broad- 
casts is mentioned en passant. 

4. Conversational dialogues. If Amos and Andy talked French or 
Spanish or German or Italian (or English), would students of these 
languages derive any (linguistic) benefit by listening to them? By 
conversational dialogue I mean a conversation between two (or 
more) people, in a foreign language, without the assistance of either 
visual or auditory translation, interpretation or explanation. 

The extraordinary difficulty of broadcasting a ‘‘free’’ conversa- 
tion in a foreign language must be evident to all who attend the 
talkies. Here the Princess of Stepongaskovitch must talk English to 
the butler at the breakfast table, because nobody has yet invented 
a technique whereby they could talk wie ihnen der Schnabel ge- 
wachsen ist, and at the same time be intelligible to an English-speak- 
ing audience. (I saw The Singing Fool in Berlin in June of 1929. Al. 
Jolson & Co. were interpreted by means of visual control; a sum- 
mary in German of what was being said in English was thrown 
underneath the picture. I do not know if this technique is still fol- 
lowed when American or English talkies are shown in Germany.) 
With the assistance of modern language experts it ought to be pos- 
sible to preserve more of the foreign language in the talkies than is 
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done at present. The talkie technician does not seem willing to al- 
low the foreign idiom to interpret itself from situation and gesture. 

A “free” conversational dialogue or discussion, i.e., a conversa- 
tion between two language instructors, without a teacher in the 
studio to interpre‘ or explain, or a text in the hand of the listening 
student, is quite beyond the comprehension of 95 per cent of the 
foreign language students in America. Indeed it is doubtful if the 
teachers of modern languages themselves, 50 per cent of whom have 
never visited the country whose language they are teaching, would 
be capable of making head or tail of a “‘free’’ conversational dia- 
logue.!° Even in Europe, where the ability to understand and speak 
foreign languages is deliberately cultivated, it will be discovered that 
the majority of these so-called ‘‘conversations”’ are in reality little 
more than excercises in pronunciation: the students sit with the text 
in front of them. Simply for the sake of showing the kind of con- 
versational dialogue that is read at some of the European radio 
stations, I copy a few lines from “‘A Holiday in London,” a 15-cent 
booklet written specially for lestdeutsche Rundfunk by Mr. C. 
Bennett,'! of Cambridge University, who, with a former London 
County Council teacher (female) as partner, ‘‘converses” to the 
schools (Mittelgruppe) of Cologne and district: 


A. Good morning, Mr. Jones, I hope you enjoyed your evening with us the last 
time I saw you. 

B. Thank you Elsie, it was a very pleasant evening, and I was glad to be able to 
meet your Liverpool friends. It is always nice to meet one’s fellow-countrymen when 
abroad. 

A. That is what they said too, as they have been traveling on the Continent for the 
last six months. 


10 “Theaverage teacher of modern language in America frequently has but poor 
command of the written and spoken language and knows practically nothing of the 
country whose language is being taught.” Modern Foreign Languages in France and 
Germany, Teachers College, Columbia University (in codperation with the Modern 
Foreign Language Study), 1930, p. 493. 

4 Bennet wanted his name to appear on the title-page of ‘Holiday in London.” 
“No,” said the Schulfunk Direktor, “that will make it appear as if you were the teach- 
er. You and Mrs. A. areonly instructors. You read the text and the teachers will do the 
rest.”’ It would bea most interesting study to compare this with the Hamburg (Herr 
Griinewald) technique, where the German teacher is, at least vicariously, one of the 
partners in the dialogue or rather drama (Hérspiel). (I believe that Bennett won 
his point, on the ground that he had himself composed the dialogues, at no small cost 
in time and effort!) 
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B. By the bye, Elsie, there is one question I wanted to ask you last time, but I for- 
got it. What did you do on Sundays while you were in England? Did you not find 
them very dull? 


Etc. (this being approximately one-twentieth of the total conver- 
sation, lasting, with comments, thirty minutes) 

The techniques employed for teaching foreign languages over 
the radio in Europe are too numerous to specify.” H. L. Beales, 
British authority on educational broadcasting (but not a modern 
language specialist), states that “‘quite clearly a satisfactory tech- 
nique of language teaching by radio has been attained.’’ We thank 
him for the compliment, but there is one phase as yet unexplored, 
and that is 

5. International language broadcasting. So far as the schools are 
concerned, Iam not aware that this hasever been attempted. That 
is why the International Modern Language Teachers Organization, 
which held its first meeting in Paris last Easter,is so very welcome to 
all who have international good-will and understanding at heart. 
Then it may become possible, with the assistance of the various 
national modern language associations, for students in high school 
and college to talk to their fellows in lycée or Gymnasium. This is far 
more important than that “nation shall speak peace to nation.”’ 
Nations are things, students are individuals. 

C. H. MERCER 
Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


12 The best I can do is to urge all interested in school language broadcasting—in 
fact in any form of school broadcasting—to order a copy of Der Schulfunk (25 
Pfennige, a nickel! a copy). There you will find a variety of “texts” used at the 
various radio centres, in addition to a complete list, with short summaries in many 
cases, of school broadcasts for the coming fortnight. 








WHAT MAKES A LANGUAGE HARD?* 


(Author’s Summary.—An attempt to bring out, in lighter vein, a practical diffi- 
culty in language teaching that is often overlooked or at least not appraised at its 
true value.) 


E ALL know the school administrator or the guidance teacher 

who advises the weak pupil to take French instead of Latin; 
we have all read the advertisements of the teacher who will teach 
French or German in twelve lessons. And yet we know that the 
pupil who is too weak for Latin is too weak for French. We know 
only too well that French can’t be taught in twelve lessons, no 
matter how bright or enthusiastic the pupil. There must be some- 
thing about language that is hard; or does the teacher do something 
to make it hard? How can the hotel waiter speak six or eight lan- 
guages? If it is so easy to pick up a language, why can’t we teach it 
more readily than we do? The writer recently spent several months 
in France. Was he able to master the French language? Did he pick 
it up? At the risk of being taken for a dumb-bell, he will have to ad- 
mit that he didn’t. One day in Nice as he sat and meditated on the 
sad lot of the language teacher, it dawned on him that there was 
decidedly something that makes a language hard. He found it hard, 
you probably find it hard. Why? Possibly the answer has occurred 
to you long before it did to him. 

There are, of course, a number of things about a language that 
any one of you could mention that make the learning of that 
language hard. One of the hard things about French is supposed to 
be the pronunciation, but we can all, without too much effort, 
reach the point where the pronunciation of French doesn’t worry 
us too much—and that doesn’t mean that we pronounce French 
perfectly, but on the other hand that we pronounce it understand- 
ably—a Frenchman knows what we are saying when we talk to 
him. No, that is not what makes French hard. 

Then there is the matter of the vocabulary. “‘Ah,’”’ you may say 
“that’s what sticks one. That’s what makes French hard.” Don’t 
you believe it. It is something else. Years ago a boy in the grade 
school learned how to write the alphabet in German script. He 


* A paper read before the Modern Language Section of the West Central Zone 
of the N. Y. S. T. A., October 31, 1930. 
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thought that the world was his. He thought he knew German. Sud- 
denly he discovered that it was not German when he wrote English 
words in German script. There was something beyond. He had run 
up against our friend vocabulary and he too thought for a long 
time that that was what made German hard. 

Later in high school he made the acquaintance of Latin and 
Greek grammar and was sure that that was what made languages 
hard—grammar, conjugations, declensions, irregular verbs, gen- 
ders, etc. Of course, that was what made language hard! At the time 
of the war, then a teacher of German, he had to give up German 
classes for French. He consoled himself with the thought that 
French at least had only two genders and no strong, weak, and 
mixed adjective declensions. That surely ought to make the teach- 
ing of French a great deal easier. You see he still thought that 
grammar was the stumbling block. 

For years he labored under that delusion. He didn’t sense the 
real difficulty until he sat in Nice and wondered why French was 
still hard—he, like Gouin (you remember his efforts, don’t you?) 
had learned grammar and vocabulary but he found that French 
still evaded him. What was it? Finally it dawned upon him that the 
Frenchman thinks quite differently than we do about everything, 
that you can’t master French until you learn to think as a French- 
man does—and he found that the Frenchman didn’t think 4 
Vaméricaine. He had been foolish enough to suppose that an Ameri- 
can and a Frenchman, both being of the genus homo, would have 
brains that functioned after about the same plan. When the idea 
finally made its way into his cranium that probably they didn’t, he 
began to look around, and found plenty of proof that they didn’t. 

Let us compare briefly some of the commonplaces of life. Is the 
French government like ours? No, it is quite different. Is the city 
government like ours? Again no. Entirely different. Is the French 
school system like ours? No. Is the French newspaper like ours? 
No. Is the French railroad like ours? No. Is the French working 
man like the American? Absolutely not! Now, by all of this, no 
disparagement of either party is intended. The French way and 
the American way differ one from the other, and the fact that they 
are different proves that they are based on different manners of 
thinking about the same thing—it seems to prove that the French- 
man thinks quite differently from the American. 
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Well, suppose he does—what has that to do with the language? 
Merely this—language is the vehicle of our thoughts and our feel- - 
ings. If we think differently about things, we are bound to express 
our thoughts differently. Therein lies the difficulty of learning a 
language. We don’t have any difficulty in learning the vocabulary 
or the grammar if we want to say “I am hungry” but we have to 
remember that the Frenchman says “I have hunger.” No difficulty 
of grammar or vocabulary in “I cut my finger’? but how does the 
Frenchman say it: ‘‘J’ai coupé mon doigt?”? You know he doesn’t. 
He’s likely to say “Iam cut myself at the finger,” or at least “I am 
cut myself the finger.’ Of course, he thinks we’re silly to express 
ourselves as we do. So it isn’t a case of finding fault with the French 
but merely trying to learn how they say things. We say ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you?”’ Does the Frenchman? He might say ‘‘What 
have you?” or “‘Where do you suffer?”’ Can you say for “I’m rusty 
in my French” “Je suis rouillé dans mon francais’? At the very 
best you would have to be “‘rouillé sur.’’ Even an expression like 
“That serves as this or that,’’ which corresponds quite closely to 
the French expression servir de, can’t go through entirely un- 
changed. These are the things that make French hard. That’s why 
we say French is a subtle language. These are the things we can 
learn only by practise. That’s what takes time. Now when you 
learn the conjugation of a verb you learn something that will help 
you conjugate other verbs but not so with the kind of difficulty we 
are discussing here. In this case, you may know the words but the 
tune isn’t right. “‘Did you sleep well?” Avez-vous dormi bien?—No, 
of course not, it must be changed—Avez-vous bien dormi? Prac- 
tically nothing goes from English into French unchanged once you 
get beyond “I have a book,” “I see the desk,” etc. It’s the genius of 
the language, the everlasting ‘“‘How do the French say that?” which 
confronts us at every turn. 

The idea behind “‘break-fast” and dé-jeuner may be identical 
but see the difference—I eat breakfast—je prends mon petit dé- 
jeuner. I get up? No, I raise myself. I wash? No, I wash myself. I 
dress? No, I dress myself. I enter the dining room? No, I enter into 
the dining room. I ask my wife if breakfast is ready—well—I ask at 
my wife if the little breakfast is ready; by the way it is little, isn’t 
it? I sit down? No, I seat myself. I read the paper? No, I read the 
journal. What’s the news? No, what is there of news? The Red 
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Wings beat the Skeeters? No, they carried it off on them! And when 
I leave home do I kiss my wife goodbye? You know I don’t—not 
in French! 

Does a Frenchman court a girl? No, he makes her the court. 
Does he ask her hand in marriage? Strangely enough, he does. But 
does he marry her? Never,—he marries himself with her or he may 
espouse her. It’s the father who marries the girl—but to the bridge- 
groom. On the other hand a Frenchman never divorces his wife— 
to be sure he may divorce from with her. 

Have you ever thought how terrible it must be for a Frenchman 
to be tired? He can’t go to bed; think what that means in a person’s 
life! 

On the other hand, it is very convenient at times to be a French- 
man—he is never hungry nor thirsty. Of course, you’ll wonder why 
he has all the wines and liquors. We couldn’t tell you, unless per- 
chance they are for the visiting American who flees for the nonce the 
land of prohibition—oz tout est d sec, which by the way means “hard 
up” rather than “dry” and so really does express the predicament 
of the present-day American. 

A Frenchman will buy an auto but he’ll never drive it—and not 
because he can’t get a driver’s license! Think of having an auto and 
not driving it! How would you like to conduct it? Doesn’t it sound 
as though you were pulling it around on a string. 

He has trolleys and busses but he can’t get in them. No, not 
that he’s too fat—it simply isn’t done. He has to mount—with 
dignity you see! Not at all in our carefree happy-go-lucky style. 

He may go to the theatre but he can’t be present at a perform- 
ance—poor fellow he has to assist. Wouldn’t you think he were a 
supernumerary? 

Is a Frenchman extravagant? Contrary to accepted opinion we 
think so. He can’t get along without an automobile, or a radio!! 
But you may ask in astonishment “‘Does every Frenchman have an 
auto and a radio?” Oh, no he passes by on the other side, so to 
speak—ZJ/ se passe d’auto et d’appareil TSF. 

And mark you well—a Frenchman may be polite but if you 
propose something he is never agreeable—the best he can do is 
étre d’ accord! 

Some people think the Frenchman is very maladroit because he 
can’t drink from a glass—even through a straw. When the writer 
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first learned that he had to drink in his glass and eat in his plate, he 
thought his table manners must be something terrible, but he 
didn’t find them so. And when he discovered that a Frenchman 
who wasn’t in his plate was out of sorts, he got all prepared to see 
strange sights and began to wonder what sort of people the French 
might be, but he found them very agreeable human beings, not so 
different from those he knew in U.S.A. 

Really living in France is a problem. 

You can’t cash a cheque in French—even if you are known at 
the bank—you may be able to touch the amount of the check but 
when it is a question of paying your board bill, you really want to 
do more than touch the money. 

If you have a car you can’t buy gas, you have to be content with 
some sort of essence at the rate of forty-four cents for five liters. 

Nor can you take a walk, you may go to promenade yourself, 
but that is all. 

You can’t play golf, you may play at it. That’s all most of us do, 
so probably that is the right expression. 

So you see you may really be up against it, if you could be that 
in France, but of course you can’t. 

On the other hand you might think you were perfectly safe in 
France because you can’t take any chances there,—though to be 
sure you may run risks. But it is very dangerous to be ill there for 
you can’t send for a doctor as we do, you must send to seek a 
doctor, as tho he were a policeman, you know. 

Even your watch can’t be right in French; it may go well, but 
it can’t be right. 

Regardless of the weather, you can’t say it is cold nor that you 
are cold. Why you can’t even complain! What a life!! 

But you may think we have been stretching the matter a little 
so let us consider for a moment some expressions taken more or less 
at random from a text that is now being read in a second-year class 
and let’s see how they compare with our American expressions: 

Elle s’éprit de lui. Does it mean she took herself away from him? 
No, quite the contrary—She was quite taken with him. 

C’est ce que mon pére a de plus précieux. It is that which my 
father has of most precious?—No, it is the most precious thing my 
father has. : 
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Il me faut cela et rien d’autre. It is necessary to me that and 
nothing of other. 

Son pére dont elle se sait adorée. Her father of whom she knows 
herself adored. 

Un bruit inaccoutumé lui arrive aux oreilles—A noise unusual ar- 
rives to him at the ears. 

Il n’y a que fuir. It is only to flee, meaning—Flight alone re- 
mains possible. 

Or consider some simple expressions such as: 

La faute est a elle. The fault is to her. 

Il ales yeux bleus. He has the eyes blues. 

La chambre est longue de quatre métres. The room is long of four 
meters. 

or La chambre a 4 m. de long. The room has 4 meters of long. 

Tant qu'elle vivra. As muchas she will live—as long as she lives. 

J’ai des amis. I have of the friends 

Je n'ai pas d’amis. I have not of friends—Of course, the nega- 
tive expression has to differ in form from the formula used for the 
positive. And these little things comprise the final straws that break 
the camel’s back. 

Finally we get to the point where we think the Frenchman 
never says anything as we say it. That, of course, is not quite true, 
but lest you may think we have exaggerated again, consider this 
passage from a French detective story, i.e., plain every-day French: 

—Les concierges nous renseigneront sans doute? fit Rouletabille 
en désignant une maisonette de briques dont porte et fenétres 
étaient closes, et qui devait abriter ces fidéles gardiens de la pro- 
priété. , 

—Les concierges ne vous renseigneront point, monsieur Roule- 
tabille. 

—Et pourquoi donc? 

—Parce que, depuis une demi-heure, ils sont arrétés! 

—Arrétés! s’écria Rouletabille. Ce sont eux les assassins! 

Frédéric haussa les épaules—Quand on ne peut pas, dit-il d’un 
air de supréme ironie, arréter l’assassin, on peut toujours se payer 
le luxe de découvrir les complices! 

—C’est vous qui les avez fait arréter, monsieur Frédéric? 

—Ah! Non! par exemple! Je ne les ai pas fait arréter, d’abord 
parce que je suis 4 peu prés sar qu’ils ne sont pour rien dans I’af- 
faire, et puis parce que... 
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. . . parce qu’il n’y a pas de complices, souffla Rouletabille. 

—Ah! Ah! Vous avez donc une idée sur I’affaire . . . Pourtant 
vous n’avez pas encore pénétré ici . . 

—J’y pénétrerai. 

—J’en doute. La consigne est formelle. 

—J’y pénétrerai si vous me faites voir M. Robert Darzac. .. etc. 

Consider for an instant how we would say the same things in 
English and then how the Frenchman says them and yon will be 
convinced that we are not trying to scare you with a straw man but 
are showing you a real bogeyman. 

Consider briefly expressions such as: une voix d’homme which 
we render by ‘“‘a man’s voice,”’ but what about—les garcons par- 
laient doucement de leurs jolies voix de montagnards? Our pupils 
thought these boys were talking about their voices? Were they? 
Such a sentence shows the wide difference between the French mode 
of expression, i.e., the French manner of thinking, and that of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

And what do you think of this: Rien que d’y penser, j’en ai le 
frisson—Doesn’t it almost make you shudder to think of it? It 
would some of us if we had to teach it to certain classes that we 
have in mind. 

Do French tenses ever bother your pupils? Do they ever trouble 
you? Isn’t that just another way of saying that the French think 
and express themselves differently than we do? Is it hard for your 
pupils to learn to say “quand je serai a Paris’’ or “‘j’apprends le 
francais depuis deux mois’? Surely there must be something differ- 
ent from our mode of thinking in a language that needs a passé 
simple as well as a passé composé in addition to the imparfait. 
What about a language that needs a passé antérieur as well as a 
plus-que-parfait? And finally, what shall we say about les temps sur- 
composés? Possibly the less, the better! At any rate we see that the 
Frenchman needs tenses to express such differences of time as we 
poor Anglo-Saxons never knew existed. Do you need further proof 
that his language is subtle, that it has turns and twists that we shall 
never master? 

Granted that what has been said of the difficulties of French is 
in large measure true, what does it mean to us as teachers of 
modern languages, or has it no point for us? It certainly means that 
our problem is much broader than a mere teaching of grammar and 
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vocabulary. It means that we and our pupils must be constantly 
on the alert to catch the turn of expression of the foreign tongue, it 
means that language training demands an accuracy beyond what 
we had thought necessary, that the eye and ear must be quick to 
seize and the brain strong in powers of retention. It means that 
language teaching is one long continued drill in foreign expressions 
and that any type of drill that will help us to attain the desired end 
is to be employed. It tells us why it is more efficient to work ac- 
cording to the precepts of the direct method, why we should study 
intensively the foreign text and base all our exercises on it, indeed 
that we should bend our energies to the complete assimiliation of 
the foreign text. It would seem to imply that translation renders 
the problem more acute—but we do not wish to discourse on meth- 
ods. It does seem, however, that here is a powerful argument for 
intensive reading as opposed to the diffuse reading advocated by 
the converts to the reading method. On the other hand, possibly 
this may be why some teachers are so discouraged by the difficulty 
of learning to think as the foreigner does that they end up by say- 
ing: ‘Well, after all, why not do the easy thing and teach our 
pupils merely to read? To do that they don’t have to learn to think 
as the foreigner does. The thought and its expression is already 
there, all the pupil has to do is put it into English—surely a much 
easier process than to express himself in a foreign tongue.” 

The writer, however, cannot conceive of teaching a foreign 
language without trying to give his pupils at least an elementary 
command of the oral language. When he is convinced that that can- 
not be done acceptably within the limits of the high school course, 
he will be ready to give up the teaching of modern languages and 
do something else—or apply for a pension. 


CHARLES HOLZWARTH 


Rochester, New Y ork 











A COMPARISON OF FRENCH AND 
GERMAN IDIOMS 


(Author’s Summary.—The study of French and German idioms demonstrates 
that, although the two languages are of different origin, many of their idioms show a 
striking similarity.) 

HE word idiom is used in two different meanings, which can 

be traced to the Greek adj. tds, tév, which signifies own 
or proper as well as peculiar. Thus the English idiom is synony- 
mous with the English tongue, the language proper to the English 
people. However, an English idiom is a word or phrase not in 
conformity with the structure of the English language or one whose 
meaning is foreign or remote from the significance which it usually 
implies. It cannot therefore be readily understood from the con- 
joined meanings of its elements. The Greek noun /édiwua seems to 
have signified peculiarity only. 

Before the introduction of the modern method little or no atten- 
tion was paid to idioms. The written word, the literary language 
was taught rather than those phrases and sayings which are coined 
and used in the intercourse of daily life and work. 

Although occasionally a striking term from a literary produc- 
tion will spread and acquire idiomatic strength, it is in the living 
soil of the spoken language rather that idioms are rooted. Like 
proverbs, like folksongs they originate and grow there until they 
become a characteristic and integral part of the language. For this 
reason we are inclined to consider idioms to be a purely home-grown 
linguistic product. 

However, in comparing French and German idiomatic expres- 
sions, we are surprised to find in these two languages, grown from 
different roots on different soils, many idioms which are exactly 
alike. By this we understand that there are many such terms 
which show the same unusual grammatical construction or the 
same peculiar significance in both languages, which can be literally 
translated from one language into the other and will then convey 
the same idiomatic meaning.! 


1 Sometimes a different point of view will require a seemingly different trans- 
lation. The Romance languages will use the preposition “in,” where the Germanic 
languages use “out.” The French say: je prends une chose dans un tiroir, emphazis- 
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The following nouns used in French and German in a figura- 
tive sense have acquired a characteristic significance all their own: 
canard, Ente hoax, neud, Knoten plot (of a play), noyau, Kern 
(einer Sache) quintessence, trou, Loch miserable dwelling. The 
most interesting and the most striking of these is canard, Ente. 
In German it is old. Heyne, deutsches Worterbuch, states that 
the original term was blaue enten and quotes a passage from Schade 
(Satiren und Pasquille der Reformationszeit. Hannover 1863) 
Sat. 1, 11 es seint fiirwar nit blaue enten, es ist der ernst und warheit 
gar. Blaue gense was also used in the same significance. Many 
explanations have been advanced as to its origin in French. An 
antiquated term donner un canard & moitié=altraper qn. is fre- 
quently mentioned as a possible clew. Interesting in this connec- 
tion is the familiar expression vin de canard for water, while Ger- 
man says Gdnsewein. Both languages however use oie, Gans as 
meaning a stupid female. 

Compound nouns of idiomatic character are: le roi des airs, 
der Kénig der Liifte eagle; un coeur d’or, ein Herz von Gold generous 
heart; /e doigt de Dieu, der Finger Gottes hand of God; le jeu de 
mots, das Worts piel pun; la langue de terre, die Landzunge isthmus; /a 
voix du sang, die Stimme des Blutes family ties; la pomme de dis- 
cord, der Apfel der Zwietracht bone of contention; un temps de 
chien, ein Hundewetter miserable weather; la voie d’honneur, der Weg 
der Ehre the path of honor; le gagne-pain, der Broterwerb the way 
of making one’s living; le coup de main, der Handschlag handshake; 
une téte de mouton, ein Schafskopf ‘‘dumb-bell’’; une arriére-pensée, 
ein Hintergedanke a mental reservation (frequently used in the 
term sans arriére-pensée, ohne Hintergedanken without reserva- 
tion); “un mariage de raison, eine Vernunftheirat a marriage of con- 
venience; la force de loi, die Gesetzeskraft the sanction of the law; 
le jeu de la nature, das Spiel der Natur freak of nature; le jeu des 
traits, das Spiel der Ziige the expression of the features; um métier 
de chien, eine Hundearbeit difficult task; un feu de paille, ein Stroh- 
feuer flash in the pan; un coup de vent, ein Windstoss a gust of 
wind; un homme de téte, ein Mann von Kopf an intelligent man; 
la cinquiéme roue d’un carrosse, das fiinfte Rad am Wagen a useless 





ing the action, while in English we say “I take a thing out of a drawer,” laying 
stress on the reaction on the object. Thus the translation of the idiom manger 
dans la main into German aus der Hand essen is literal. It means “to be docile.” 
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person; le frére de lait, der Milchbruder the foster brother; des yeux 
de lynx, Luchsaugen watchful eyes; la marche des affaires, der Gang 
der Dinge the course of events; la nuit du tombeau, die Nacht des 
Grabes the solitude of the grave; un jouet des vents, ein Spielzeug 
der Winde a plaything of the winds; un succés d’estime, ein Ach- 
tungserfolg a moderate success; le flambeau de la science, die Fackel 
der Wissenschaft the light of science. 

A few idiomatic adjectives are found in the following list: de 
belles paroles, schine Viorte empty words; des larmes chaude , heisse 
Trinen bitter tears; des couleurs criardes, schreiende Farben glar- 
ing colors; un silence glacial, ein eisiges Schweigen cold silence; 
une ingratitude noire, ein schwarzer Undank base ingratitude; un 
exemple frappant, ein treffendes Beispiel impressive illustration; 
des relations tendues, gespannte Beziehungen strained relations; un 
homme perdu, ein verlorener Mensch a doomed man; un homme 
distrait, ein zerstreuter Mensch an absent-minded person; un cil vif, 
ein lebhaftes Auge a keen eye; un ail exercé, ein geiibtes Auge a 
knowing eye; une fot inébranlable, ein unerschiitterlicher Glaube 
firm belief; le temps est couvert, das Wetter ist bedeckt the weather is 
cloudy; il est boutonné, er ist zugeknépft he is incommunicative. 

Comparisons also may develop idiomatic character, as is illus- 
trated by a few examples: heureux comme le poisson dans l'eau, 
gliicklich (wohl) wie der Fisch im Wasser snug as a bug in a rug; 
béte comme une oie, dumm wie eine Gans as stupid as an ass; 
innocent comme un enfant qui vient de nattre, unschuldig wie ein 
veugeborenes Kind as innocent as a lamb; serré comme les harengs 
en caque, gedringt wie die Hédringe in der Tonne packed like sar- 
dines; jaune comme un citron, gelb wie eine Zitrone as sallow as 
death; laid comme les sept péchés capitaux, hisslich wie die sieben 
Todsiinden as ugly as sin; libre comme lair, frei wie die Luft free 
as a bird; noir comme l’ébéne, schwarz wie Ebenholz as black as 
pitch; prudent comme un serpent, klug wie eine Schlange as wise 
as an owl; volage comme un papillon, flatterhaft wie ein Schmetter- 
ling as changeable as a butterfly; boire comme un trou, saufen wie 
ein Loch drink like a fish; jurer comme un paien, schwéren wie ein 
Heide swear like a heathen. 

Adverbial idiomatic expressions occurring in both French and 
German are: de cété, beiseite aside; avec le temps, mit der Zeit in 
time; de temps en temps, von Zeit zu Zeit from time to time; de 
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longue main, langerhand since a long time; @ tout prix, um jeden Preis 
at any cost; d’um jour d lautre, von einem Tag zum andern from 
day to day; @ pleines mains, mit vollen Handen lavishly; de main 
en main, von Hand zu Hand from one person to another; de tout 
ceur, von ganzem Herzen heartily; en verité, in Wahrheit verily; 
sans bornes, ohne Grenzen unlimited; @ grands traits, mit grossen 
Ziigen roughly (i.e. sketchily); sur mes vieux jours, auf meine alten 
Tage in my old age; sur un mot de, auf ein Wort von (elle le fit sur 
un mot de lui, sie tat es auf ein Wort von ihm she did it when told 
by him); and not quite corresponding but worth mentioning @ /a 
légére, leichthin rashly; and de longue haleine, langatmig long drawn 
out. 

The most interesting of the verbs is fenir, halten which appears 
idiomatically in various constructions and meanings in both lan- 
guages. In expressions like tenir prét, bereit halten to keep in readi- 
ness; tenir droit, gerade halten to keep straight, tenir parole, Wort 
halten to keep one’s word; tenir école, Schule halten to keep school; 
tenir en échec, in Schach halten to restrain; tenir en bride, im Zaum 
halten to curb; tenir en haleine, in Atem halten to keep moving; 
tenir une forteresse (une province), eine Festung (eine Provinz) halten 
to keep occupied; tenir table ouverte, offenen Tisch halten to be hos- 
pitable; construction and meaning correspond likewise in the com- 
mon term tenir pour i.e. tenir pour vrai, fiir wahr halten to believe to 
be true; je le tiens pour mon ami, ich halte thn fiir meinen Freund I 
believe him to be my friend. Tenir de court, kurz halten, although 
slightly differing in construction, has the same idiomatic signifi- 
cance of “‘to keep someone curbed.” Qu’ est ce qui vous tient? was hilt 
Dich? ‘“‘what keeps you back?” is a question of daily life. The very 
frequent French exclamation ftiens, i.e. tiens, vous voila ‘well, well, 
there you are” is also found in German halt, da bist Du ja; however, 
its use is not so common as in French. Other phrases which show 
the idiomatic use of tenir, halten are: le clou tient, der Nagel halt 
the nail sticks; i] y tient fermement, er halt daran fest he strictly 
adheres to it; il tient le mot de l’énigme, er halt die Lésung des Ratsels 
he knows the answer to the riddle; je n’y tiens pas, ich halte nicht 
darauf I am not particular about it; je tiens @ ce que vous appreniez 
le francais, ich halte darauf, dass Du Franzésisch lernst lam anxious 
for you to learn French. German uses an intensifying prefix in 
the term c’est a n’y tenir, das ist nicht zum Aushalten that is not 
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to be endured. The proverbial saying: Tenir et promettre sont deux 
is also found in German Halten und Versprechen sind zweierlet, 
To promise and to keep one’s promise are two different things. 

Se tenir, sich halten shows idiomatic use in the following terms: 
se tenir droit, sich gerade halten to keep one’s self erect; se tenir 
debout, sich aufrecht halten to remain standing; (also il ne pouvait 
plus se tenir debout, er konnte sich nicht mehr aufrecht halten he 
was exhausted); se tenir pour vaincu, sich fiir besiegt halten to con- 
sider one’s self defeated; se tenir a la maison (chez soi), sich zu Hause 
halten to remain at home; se tenir par la main, sich bei der Hand 
halten to hold (each other’s) hands; se tenir les cétés, sich die Seiten 
halten to laugh heartily. J/] ne pouvait plus se tenir, er konnte sich 
nicht mehr halten is best translated into English by “he could not 
hold onto himself any longer;” il ne se tenait plus de rire, er hielt 
sich nicht mehr von Lachen means “‘he could not refrain from laugh- 
ing.”’ S’en tenir a qch., sich an etwas halten calls for different transla- 
tions into English: je me tiens ad son mot, ich halte mich an sein Wort 
I rely on his word; je sais d quoi m’en tenir, ich weiss woran ich 
mich halten soll I know what to think of it (my opinion is formed) ; 
elle ne se tient pas & une visite, sie halt sich nicht an einen Besuch 
she is not satisfied with one visit. S’en tenir d qn., sich an jmdn 
halten i.e. je m’en tiens a vous, ich halte mich darin an Sie signifies 
“T hold you responsible in this matter.’”’ Tenez-vous-en la, Halten 
Sie sich daran! “Go no further in this matter!’ is an exhortation 
heard frequently in daily life. 

In some idiomatic expressions this verb appears reflexively in 
German, where it is not so used in French: je ne tiens plus @ rien, 
ich halte mich an nichts mehr nothing hinders me; cette étoffe ne 
tiendra pas au soleil, dieser Stoff wird sich in der Sonne nicht halten 
this material will not be sunfast; le temps ne tiendra pas, das Wetter 
wird sich nicht halten the weather will not remain settled; il ne 
peut pas tenir sur ses jambes, er kann sich nicht auf seinen Beinen 
halten he is too weak to stand on his legs, he is utterly exhausted. 

Aller, gehen supplies the interrogatory idiom of greeting: Com- 
ment cela va-t-il? (fam. comment ¢a va?) Wie geht es? How are you? 
and also, although slightly differing in construction, Comment va 
la santé?, Wie geht es mit der Gesundheit? How is your health? 
The question How goes it?, which is occasionally heard in the 
United States, is not idiomatic; it is a loan translation. We doubt 
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whether it is ever used in Great Britain. Aller au coeur, zu Herzen 
gehen to touch the heartstrings; aller d pied, zu Fuss gehen to walk; 
laisser aller, gehen lassen to neglect; se laisser aller, sich gehen 
lassen to let one’s self go; aller jusqu’ a faire gch., so weit gehen etwas 
zu tun “‘to go so far as to do a thing”’ are terms of interest. 

Aller, gehen appears also very idiomatically in the following 
sentences: cela ne va pas, das geht nicht that does not work; le 
commerce ne va pas, das Geschiaft geht nicht business is not pros- 
perous; cette propriété va jusqu’ a la mer, dieses Grundstiick geht bis 
zum Meer this property extends to the sea; j’entends ou va la rail- 
lerie, ich verstehe worauf der Spott geht I understand at what the 
mockery aims; ce chapeau ira jusgu’ a Vhiver, dieser Hut wird bis 
zum Winter gehen this hat will last until winter. Construction and 
meaning are unusual further to the idiom: il y va de sa vie, es geht 
um sein Leben his life is at stake. 

Faire, machen(tun) has assumed distinct idiomatic character 
in expressions like faire banqueroute, Bankrott machen to go bank- 
rupt; faire école, Schule machen to be a founder, a leader; faire son 
chemin, seinen Weg machen to be successful; faire des fagons, Um- 
stinde machen to go to trouble; faire gch. de sot méme, etwas aus sich 
selbst tun to do something unsolicited; faire d sa téte, nach seinem 
Kopfe tun to do one’s own way. Phrases like cela fait beaucoup, cela 
ne fait rien, das macht viel, das macht nichts that makes much differ- 
ence, that makes no difference; also with the dative of the personal 
pronoun cela vous fait-il quelque chose? macht Ihnen das etwas? 
“does that make any difference to you?” are frequently used in 
every day life. Characteristic are further sentences like: i/ fait 
honte aux siens, er macht den Seinen Schande he makes his people 
ashamed of him; cela ne fait pas bien, das tut nicht gut that is not 
the right thing; c’en est fait de lui, es ist um ihn getan he is done for; 
cela fait du mauvais sang, das macht béses Blut that causes ill 
feelings. 

Laisser la vie, das Leben lassen signifies to die: laisser du poil, 
Haare lassen to be fleeced; cela laisse a désirer, das lisst su wiinschen, 
there is room for improvement; cela se laisse manger, das lisst sich 
essen that is palatable; ce livre se laisse lire, dieses Buch lasst sich 
lesen this book is (fairly) good reading; je me suis laissé dire cela, 
ich habe mir das sagen lassen that was told to me; il ne me laisse 
pas la paix, er lisst mir keinen Frieden he harasses me; il se laisse 
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mener @ la lisiére, er laisst sich am Gédngelbande fiihren he has no 
mind of his own. 

Idiomatic use of donner, geben is illustrated by the following 
examples: ils se donnent la main, sie geben sich die Hand they shake 
hands; cela me donne a@ penser, das gibt mir zu denken that arouses 
my suspicions; i] me donne raison (tort), er gibt mir recht (unrecht) 
he sides with (against) me; je me donne la peine, ich gebe mir die 
Miihe 1 take the trouble; i] ne donne plus signe de vie, er gibt kein 
Lebenszeichen mehr he shows no sign of life; ils se donnent le 
mot, sie geben sich das Wort they promise each other; 1 s'est 
donné la mort, er hat sich den Tod gegeben he has committed sui- 
cide; ce n’est pas donné a@ tout le monde, das ist nicht jedermann 
gegeben not everybody can do that; on ne lui donnerait pas quarante 
ans, man wiirde ihm keine vierzig Jahre geben one would not take 
him for forty years old. 

Falloir, fehlen in the impersonal constructions il s’en faut (de) 
beaucoup (de peu), es fehlt viel (wenig) cannot be easily rendered 
in English. J1 s’en faut de beaucoup que je sois content de lui, es 
fehit viel, dass ich mit ihm zufrieden bin is best translated by “I 
am far from being satisfied with him,” while i s’en faut peu, es 
fehlt wenig means “almost” il s’en fallait peu qu il fat tombé, es 
fehlte wenig, dass er gefallen ware he almost fell. 

Venir, kommen is used in such phrases as; i lui vient une 
idée, es kommt ihm ein Gedanke it occurs to him; il est venu ad mes 
oreilles, es ist mir zu Ohren gekommen it has been reported to me; 
cela me vient naturellement, das kommt mir natiirlich that comes 
natural to me; tout lui vient ad souhait, alles kommt ihm nach 
Wunsch everything turns out according to his wishes; i faut en 
venir la, es muss dahin kommen it must come to that; cela viendra 
au jour, das wird an den Tag kommen that will become known; 
elle vient en premiére ligne, sie kommt in erster Linie she is the first 
one to be considered. Interesting is the comparison of French, 
German and English in the following question: D’ow vient que 
vous étes triste? Woher kommt es, dass Sie traurig sind? How come 
you are sad? (American slang by loan translation?) 

Idiomatic significance of vouloir is illustrated by a few exam- 
ples: je veux le croire, ich will es glauben I am inclined to believe 
it; i ne voulait rien savoir, er wollte nichts wissen he pretended not to 
know anything. 
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Demander used reflexively supplies a common idiom: je me 
demande, ich frage mich I wonder. 


Se garder, sich hiiten means “to be careful not to.” 


Pouvoir, kinnen, seldom used without a complementary infini- 
tive, acquires independent force in two idiomatic expressions: i/ 
n'en peut plus, er kann nicht mehr he is exhausted; and je n’y puis 
rien, ich kann nichts dafiir I cannot help it. Very drastic is the 
idiom je ne peux pas le sentir, ich kann ihn nicht riechen I cannot 
stand him. 


S’agir de, es handelt sich darum it is a question of (il s’agit bien 
de cela, es handelt sich gerade darum) probably entered both lang- 
uages through the influence of Latin, where the passive or rather 
medial form agitur de has the same significance. In French, as 
well as in German, a Latin passive is most frequently rendered 
by the reflexive form. In both languages this term is the only 
example where this particular verb is used reflexively. 


Etre in the idiom étre tout yeux (tout oreilles), ganz Auge, (ganz 
Ohr) sein “to watch (to listen) intently’’ shows in both languages 
a very peculiar construction from which its meaning cannot be 
easily derived. The French indicates that Auge and Ofr are not, 
as they might seem, singulars. They are probably the old unin- 
flected form of the neuter plural.? (cf. drei Glas Wasser). Patterned 
after this idiom seems the following: étre tout feu tout flamme, ganz 
Feuer und Flamme sein to be highly enthusiastic. Equally unusual 
in form is also the common expression étre au courant, auf dem 
Laufenden sein to be well posted. Other idomatic phrases with 
étre, sein are: étre aprés gch., hinter einer Sache her sein corresponds 
to the English “to be after a thing.” Je suis en état, ich bin in- 
stande I am able; je suis en train, ich bin im Zuge I am all set to; 
je suis hors de moi, ich bin ausser mir I am beside myself; je suis 
en vote de le finir, ich bin auf dem Wege es zu beendigen I am about 
to finish it; je me sais pas, o& j’en suis, ich weiss nicht, woran ich 
bin I do not know where I stand; je suis @ bout de patience, ich bin 


2 Cf. also the following idioms: il fait de l’@il, er macht Augen; il a jeté les 
yeux sur ce livre, er hat ein Auge auf dieses Buch geworfen; il voit cela d’un e@il sec, 
er sieht das mit trockenen Augen an; on ne peut avoir l’eil partout, man kann die 
Augen nicht iiberall haben. They correspond exactly except for the number of the 
noun. 
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am Ende der Geduld my patience is exhausted; il n’est rien moins 
que, er ist nichts weniger als he is anything but. 

Avoir beau, gut haben followed by an infinitive without a pre- 
position is the only example of such a construction in both lang- 
uages. It is used more extensively in French than in German, 
and is to be translated by ‘‘in vain’’: il a beau dire “he talks in 
vain.’”’ In German this meaning is not so strongly developed; du 
hast gut reden signities as a rule only “‘it is easy for you to talk.” 
But how the meaning, which seems so remote, developed and how 
it approaches the French may be seen by the following example: 
il a beau dire, il ne me convaincra pas, er hat gut reden, er wird mich 
nicht iiberzeugen. That the unusual construction of the idiom 
should have found its way into both languages seems astonishing. 
The form of the synthetic future in French, where avoir is used in 
connection with an infinitive, must at the time of its develop- 
ment have implied a strong meaning of futurity, such as English 
“to have to do.’”’ An influence on the idiom through analogy, if 
it originated at such an early stage, cannot therefore be assumed. 
The form of the adjective beau instead of a possible adverb might 
be explained through forms like parler haut, parler bas, etc. 

Avoir raison (tort), recht (unrecht) haben to be right (wrong); 
avoir de la téte, Kopf haben to have a good mind; avoir du savoir, 
Wissen haben (il a du savoir, er hat Wissen he is a man of learn- 
ing); avoir gch. sur le ceur, etwas auf dem Herzen haben to have 
on one’s mind: are a few idiomatic terms with avoir, haben. 

The question Qu’as-tu, qu’avez vous? Was hast Du, was haben 
Sie? is asked just as often as: “What is the matter with you?” 
which renders its meaning. Contre qui en avez vous? Gegen wen 
haben Sie etwas? signifies: ‘Against whom have you a grudge?” 
and vous avez la parole, Sie haben das Wort “It isyour turn to speak.” 

A great number of other idioms which are practically alike in 
the two languages might be cited. A few will have to suffice: se 
casser la téte, sich den Kopf zerbrechen; un coup dans Veau, ein 
Schlag ins Wasser; garder la chambre, das Zimmer hiiten; c’est ni 
chair ni poisson, das ist weder Fisch noch Fleisch; il ne se connatt 
plus, er kennt sich nicht mehr; courir un danger, Gefahr laufen; il 
me tourne le dos, er dreht mir den Riicken; dire a Voreille, ins Ohr 
sagen; il est entre deux feux, er ist zwischen zwei Feuern; fermer la 
porte au nez, die Tiir vor der Nase zumachen; etc., etc. 
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It might be appropriate to call attention to terms like the 
above-mentioned aushalten, where French has tenir. German much 
more than French has the tendency to use prefixes, thus differen- 
tiating and in the course of time sometimes almost obscuring the 
original meaning of a word.’ In the questions: Comment (ou) vous 
trouvez vous? Wie (wo) befinden Sie sich? an association with finden 
is hardly felt; neither does the translation of the common French 
idiom s’y prendre, i.e., je ne sais pas comment m’y prendre, ich weiss 
nicht, wie ich mich dabei benehmen soll suggest the simplex nehmen. 
A few other illustrative examples are: une affaire faite, eine aus- 
gemachte Sache; jouer sa vie, sein Leben verspielen; manquer l’oc- 
casion, die Gelegenheit verfehlen; se rompre la téte, sich den Kopf 
zerbrechen; sauter une page, eine Seite iiberspringen; rompre le fil 
du discours, den Faden der Rede abbrechen; pleurer ses péchés, seine 
Siinden beweinen; tirer par les cheveux, an den Haaren herbeiziehen; 
il s’y connait, er kennt sich darin aus “he is an expert’’; cette 
coutume est tombée, diese Sitte ist verfallen; on ne peut rien tirer de 
lui, man kann nichts aus ihm herausziehen; tomber sur un mets, 
tiber ein Gericht herfallen; cela n’a pas trait' au sujet, das hat keinen 
Bezug auf die Sache; je me suis planté la, ich habe mich da auf- 
gepflanzt; je ne lui ai pas maché la chose, ich habe ihm die Sache 
nicht vorgekaut. Examples like these are quite numerous and they 
might in some instances serve to throw light upon the develop- 
ment of certains words in German. 

Many proverbs and proverbial sayings, which approach idioms, 
are also found both in French and German: il faut battre le fer 
quand il est chaud, man muss das Eisen schmieden, solange es heiss 
ist; il faut hurler aves les loups, man muss mit den Wolfen heulen; 
le mieux est l'ennemi du bon, das Bessere ist der Feind des Guten; 
Voccasion fait le larron, Gelegenheit macht Diebe; les murs ont des 
oreilles, Wande haben Ohren; un malheur n’arrive jamais seul, ein 


3 Etre adonné (au jeu, dem Spiel) ergeben sein is one of the few examples where 
French like German has through the medium of a prefix somewhat changed the 
meaning of a word. 

‘ The noun ¢rait from Lat. trahere stands alone. The verb ¢raiter from Lat. 
tractare has an entirely different meaning. It seems surprising that it appears in 
this idiom, rendering the German Besug, which belongs to the verb beziehen which 
is rapporter in French. Cela n’a pas de rapport au sujet is also used in the same 
significance. But érait is evidently much older, showing the relation to German Zug 
which is almost forgotten in the modern word Bezug. 
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Ungliick kommt nie allein; nécessité n’a pas de loi, Not kennt kein 
Gebot; plus on a, plus on veut avoir, je mehr man hat, desto mehr will 
man haben; rira bien qui rira le dernier, wer zuletzt lacht, lacht am 
besten; tant va la cruche a Veau qu’d la fin elle se casse, der Krug 
geht solange zu Wasser, bis er bricht; la nuit, tous les chats sont gris, 
bei Nacht sind alle Katzen grau; une bonne conscience est un bon 
oreiller, ein gutes Gewissen ist ein sanftes Ruhekissen; au royaume 
des aveugles les bornes sont rois, unter den Blinden ist der Eindugige 
Konig; ce qui est differré, n’est pas perdu, aufgeschoben ist nicht aufge- 
hoben ; qui ne risque rien, n’a rien, wer nichts wagt, der gewinnt nichts ; 
vouloir c’est pouvoir, wollen ist kinnen; il n’y a si méchant pot qui ne 
trouve son couvercle (There is a corresponding saying rarely used 
in High German, but quite common in Low German); comme on 
fait son lit, on se couche, wie man sich bettet, so liegt man; il n’y a 
pas de roses sans épines, keine Rose ohne Dorn; loin des yeux, loin 
du ceur, aus den Augen, aus dem Sinn; deux yeux voient mieux 
qu'un, zwet Augen sehen besser als eins; on ne doit pas parler de 
corde dans la maison du pendu, man soll im Hause des Gehingten 
nicht vom Strick reden; tout ce qui brille n’est pas or, es ist nicht alles 
Gold was glinzt; acheter chat en poche, die Katze im Sack kaufen; 
faire d'une mouche un éléphant, aus einer Miicke einen Elephanten 
machen ‘‘to exaggerate greatly”; la parole est d'argent, le silence est 
d’or, Reden ist Silber, Schweigen ist Gold; Voisiveté est la mére de 
tous les vices, Miissiggang ist aller Laster Anfang; mieux vaut étre 
marteau qu’enclume, besser Hammer als Amboss sein. 

How can we explain the similarity of so many idioms in French 
and German? Their vocabulary is mostly simple and their meta- 
phors rather concrete. The origin of many of them might well 
belong to an early period of linguistic development. To assume 
at such a time a loan translation in the borderlands which carried 
such an appeal that it spread over a wide territory seems absurd. 
But during the centuries of the Germanic invasions into Gallic 
territory, when both the Germanic and the Romance tongue were 
spoken on the same soil, a great number of them may by inter- 
change have found their way into both languages. Would it not 
be interesting if the victorious Germanic tribes, who lost their 
mother tongue in the struggle for linguistic supremacy, had as- 
serted themselves by imposing on the vanquished race in many 
instances not their way of utterance in sounds but rather their 
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way of thinking and imagining, which finds expression in these 
idioms? 

By assuming such an early period of origin the absence of 
most of them in English can easily be explained. The Anglo- 
Saxons parted with the other Germanic tribes in the middle of 
the fifth century. The Norman invasion in the eleventh century 
did not bring about an immediate fusion with the Germanic 
tongue. The Romance idiom remained until the fourteenth cen- 
tury the official and literary language only. Therefore the language 
of the common people had over 800 years to develop its own 
idiomatic expressions. 

The existence of certain idioms in other languages might offer 
a valuable clue to their Germanic or Romance origin. In proverbs 
or proverbial sayings rime or alliteration, sometimes the terseness 
of expression only, seems to point to either French or German 
claim. It is certain that a wealth of knowledge and of new view- 
points in regard to the development and the meaning of certain 
words in the two languages can be gained through a thorough study 
of their idioms. 

(Mrs. E. G.) MATHILDE KLEINER 
4453 West Fourth St., 
Los Angeles, California 








TEXTBOOK VOCABULARIES 


(Author’s Summary.—Owing to lack of uniformity in the material used in 
elementary classes and to the varying length of the “elementary period” (from 
about 90 recitations in Eastern and Southern colleges to something like 400 recita- 
tions in some high schools), vocabulary achievement at any point is very indefinite, 
and all texts needing vocabularies at all should have complete ones.) 


EARS AGO literary texts for use in foreign language classes 

after an introductory grammar had been studied were often 
published without vocabularies, the assumption being that dic- 
tionaries were available, were more complete, and perhaps more 
satisfactory. Texts in the older periods of the language, however, 
contained words that were not to be found in the usually available 
dictionaries, and editors began supplying glossaries for such texts, 
in addition to, though partly supplanting, the usual notes. As en- 
rollment began to increase and foreign language study really be- 
came more elementary, complete vocabularies were supplied, and 
fewer and fewer texts appeared without vocabularies, until now 
such a book is a rara avis indeed. 

Comparatively recently, however, there is coming into vogue a 
tendency to omit from otherwise complete vocabularies certain 
classes of words. The explanatory note to the vocabulary of a very 
recent text (consisting of selections from the prose writings of a 
living author, “‘prepared with the more advanced classes in mind’’) 
announces the following omissions: “adverbs formed regularly with 
the ending -mente; adjectives used as nouns; articles, numerals, and 
the more commonly used pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions; 
words that have almost or quite the same form and meaning in 
both languages.”’ The vocabulary for the 170-odd pages of text 
contains close to 5000 words (not counting, of course, the words 
that have been omitted). Another text that appeared about the 
same time from the press of another publisher (prose fiction from 
the middle of the past century, edited for ‘“‘students with two years 
of Spanish in High School or one year in College’) has similar 
omissions: ‘‘words that are identical or almost identical in English 
and Spanish’’; ‘adverbs regularly formed from corresponding ad- 
jectives ... if the adjectives are given”; “articles, pronouns, nu- 
merals, names of months, common prepositions, and several words 
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that are usually found in the most elementary texts . . . unless 
used idiomatically.”” The 160 pages of this text have 3500 or more 
words deemed necessary in the vocabulary. 

In contrast with these, there is an equally recent edition of a 
play from the first half of the 17th century, submitted ‘‘for school 
and college use” (but certainly not for elementary students) which 
contains a vocabulary as complete as human fallibility can make it 
(at least before any reviews of it appear; I have noted the omission 
of the preposition a). The inclusion of ella, Ja, las, and /e in their 
proper alphabetical places is typical of the treatment of a whole 
series of pronouns, possessives, demonstratives, and so on. The 
vocabulary lists somewhat more than 2100 words, including the 
common words just referred to. 

Why this difference in treatment? Apparently it is not deter- 
mined by the students who are likely to use the texts, at least not 
wholly. Nor is it a matter of policy of individual publishing houses, 
for a recent edition of a late 19th-century play (for use “not only in 
the intermediate classes of Colleges, but also in the more advanced 
grades of High-School work’’), issued by one of the companies re- 
presented above by a non-dramatic work, contains a complete vo- 
cabulary, which runs to about 2300 words. This may be a clue to 
the reason for the difference in treatment. Of the four texts, the two 
with complete vocabularies are plays—with comparatively few 
words. Possibly the publishers are willing to give only a certain 
amount of space to vocabulary, and if the number of words is great 
the list must be shortened arbitrarily. And yet that does not seem 
to be an adequate explanation. These four texts run from 233 to 
366 pages in length, and, although I know the price of only two of 
them, I am reasonably sure that there will not be more than twenty 
cents difference between the price of the cheapest and the most ex- 
pensive. The cost of an extra page of print cannot be high, rela- 
tively, nevertheless, while the whole list of articles, pronouns, and 
so on included in the drama of the Golden Age mentioned above 
could be printed on one page, some texts omit such words. A 
modern text would require even less space because there would be 
no Gl, vos, desta, and so on. All the common words left out of Bu- 
chanan’s count could be given in three to five pages depending on 
the type employed. The “identical and almost identical” words cer- 
tainly would not occupy any unreasonable amount of space. 
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I do not remember having seen or heard a statement of the 
reason for these mutilated vocabularies, and I do not know what 
the arguments are. I have only tried to guess what they may be 
and I have been unable to make out a satisfactory case for them. As 
already implied, printing expense may be one argument, though, for 
reason given, it hardly seems valid. Certainly editorial work could 
not be a reason, because drawing the lines mentioned would, if 
anything, increase the editor’s task. If the reason is pedagogical, 
that is, if it is believed that students should (and without vocabu- 
lary would) learn the words instead of depending upon looking them 
up again and again, I must express my belief that the plan is ut- 
terly futile. 

Partly because of the large number of words covered, some of 
the very commonest (and what are they, by the way,—when /épiz 
has a merit number of only 6.7, or misses being at the bottom of Bu- 
chanan’s list of 6702 words by only 310?) are not yet well fixed in 
the student’s mind at the end of a year or two, especially such words 
as prepositions, which often have a great variety of meanings. De, 
for instance, is omitted from one of the texts above. One of the 
others gives twelve meanings for it, the others giving fewer, but 
listing some idioms. And a one-year student is to be expected to 
pick out from memory the proper one from a dozen meanings! If a 
student desires to look in the vocabulary for a common word—for 
any one of several possible (and good) reasons—real harm is done 
when he discovers that it is not listed: he has completely lost that 
much time, but worse than that, his intellectual curiosity is in- 
hibited, and moreover he loses a certain amount of confidence in the 
text, which he feels has broken faith with him. On the other hand, 
I can conceive of no possible harm coming from his looking up and 
finding a word, no matter how commonly used it may be; the loss 
of time may really be as great, and as complete, but the psychologi- 
cal effect is quite different. 

If all elementary (first year) texts had a uniform vocabulary, 
and if college students really learned as much in a year of three 
hours a week as high school pupils do in two years of five hours a 
week, it might be possible to prepare intermediate (second-year) 
texts containing only new words and constructions. Under present 
conditions, however, satisfactory cutting seems impossible. For 
more advanced students, texts might be supplied with glossaries, 
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which really do omit unneeded words, and would in fact reduce the 
labor of the editor and the expense of the publisher, but for inter- 
mediate texts the glossary is not feasible. 

In the case of the first text mentioned above the editors’ plan 
is adhered to fairly closely. In the second case it is not carried out 
consistently; nor would the vocabulary have been improved if it 
had been—it is as good now as it could be without being complete. 
But if the plan is workable, why are no verbs included among the 
words that have almost the same form in both languages? Why 
could not repeler, residir, expresar, inspirar, aspirar (all listed with 
one single word in definition, and that word the English cognate) 
be omitted as well as novela, especial, esencial, examen, sistema, 
which are not given? Or with the context to help out, why not omit 
such words as murmurar, examinar, notar, which readily suggest the 
proper English rendering? Among the words given in the vocabu- 
lary with only one meaning, that being the English word spelled 
most nearly like the Spanish word, are these: mérito, mtstico, rosa, 
exclusivo, profuso, defensa, defecto, provincia, estricto, condicién, 
imaginacién, numeroso, and experiencia. Why not omit them, since 
the following are not given: esplendor, exquisito, direccién, exagera- 
cién, silencio, mtisica, perfecto, extraordinario? The dozen below 
have two or three words in definition, all closely synonymous: 
nacional, politico, excepto, opinion, vasto, genuino, intriga, imitacién 
regular, instante, indignacién, general. They would give no more 
trouble than the preceding group, and could be omitted equally as 
well. 

Certain endings, such as -ario, -cia, -cién, -dad (-tad), -mente, 
-oso, might be given Ut the head of the vocabulary with the English 
equivalents, and many more words could be omitted, such as: 
rosario, plenario, presencia, justicia, agitacién, alteracién, vocacién, 
utilidad, realidad, superioridad, infinidad, facultad, perfectamente, 
expresamente, silencioso, precioso, religioso, riguroso, all of which are 
given in the vocabulary. But what is the advantage? Even though 
the procedure add a few more pages to the book, I think it is worth 
while to list the “identical” words and give, where they exist in 
common use, synonymns for the English cognates rather than the 
cognates themselves. In this way the vocabularies may be of real use 
to students honestly trying to get an accurate and euphonious 
translation. For instance, one of the texts above gives determinaci6n 
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as ‘‘resolution’’; ‘“‘determination” is equally good, but I prefer “‘res- 
olution” alone, because students have a tendency to use cognates 
on all possible (and even impossible) occasions. Delicioso, for exam- 
ple, is not used in this text meaning “‘delicious,’’ but is found as 
“delightful,” and is so given in the vocabulary. Such a word should 
not be omitted from the vocabulary, but as a matter of fact it is of 
little use to include it, for very few students would look it up—de- 
licioso is too deliciosamente obvious to look up when so few feel any 
objection whatever to using ‘‘delicious” under any and all circum- 
stances. 


The number of words used, as well as their difficulty and fre- 
quency, is of importance in all texts for intermediate and earlier 
use, and complete vocabularies should be given in order to further 
the study and classification of texts according to vocabulary con- 
tent. 

Tuos. A. FitzGERALD 
St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


ARCHAEOLOGY* 


Searching ’mid Eastern ruins, groping slow, 
When some explorer in our modern days 

His hand, upon a hidden treasure, lays— 
Gold idols heathens worshipped long ago— 


Then with what eager interest aglow 

The spirit of the Present backward strays 

To that far age when priests raised hymns of praise 
To monstrous gods deformed, with foreheads low! 


When our age, too, is dead, from tomb to tomb, 
Some new explorer, groping in the gloom, 
Will search for what the ruins may afford. 


How great his fear, how strange his thoughts will be 
When, gleaming ’mid the shadows, he shall see, 
Rarest, most precious treasure trove, a sword! 


—Alice Stone Blackwell. 


* Translation of José Santos Chocano’s Arqueologfa printed by permission 
of the author, 








THE BASIC VOCABULARY IN POLISH! 


HE presence of four million Poles in the United States of 

America will presently necessitate an expanded program of 
instruction in the Polish language and civilization. Whereas the 
first and second generations of immigrants are too completely ab- 
sorbed in adjusting themselves to new surroundings to regret the 
culture they have left across the sea, the third generation, on the 
other hand, viewing the homeland with perspective, is likely to 
feel a quickened interest in that language and that culture. Thus, 
economic necessity plus pressure from these Americans of Polish 
lineage will inevitably force the universities, if not the secondary 
schools, to add Polish to the curriculum. 

But instruction in Polish for these young Americans of Polish 
descent will have to be of a different type from that carried on at 
present in parochial schools, where the sisters are the teachers of 
Polish, and the atmosphere not American, but Polish. Grammars, 
dictionaries, and textbooks will have to be written in greater num- 
bers and of higher quality than are available at present. 

At the very outset there will arise the problem of vocabulary. 
Since mastery of vocabulary constitutes the most formidable dif- 
ficulty to the student of Slavonic languages, this problem, with 
particular reference to Polish, must receive careful consideration. 
In the best elementary Polish grammar now available I find such 
words as: “‘bream” (leszcz), and “a straw-chopping machine’”’ 
(sieczkarnia). It is manifestly absurd to teach such useless equiva- 
lents to American students who feel pressed for time. 

What, then, is the basic Polish vocabulary which should be in- 
cluded in any elementary Polish grammar? Fortunately certain 
recent studies in the United States and Canada show us the method 
which will achieve positive results. In the spring of 1923, a group of 
American professors under the chairmanship of Prof. Robert 
Herndon Fife, Gebhard Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures in Columbia University, was organized as the Modern 
Foreign Language Study to investigate all phases of Modern 
Language instruction in the United States. Funds were allotted by 


1 An article read at the M. L. A. meeting in Washington, D. C., December, 
1930, 
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the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Many interesting and en- 
lightening investigations were made, several of these being in the 
field of vocabulary. 

Vol. 11 of the publications of this study contained Buchanan’s 
A Graded Spanish Word Book, Vol. x contained Morgan’s German 
Frequency Word Book, Vol. xv contained Vander Beke’s French 
Word Book. These three are especially concerned with the problem 
of the basic vocabulary in the several languages. The results were 
founded on an objective count of selected material. The number of 
words read was enormous.’ As a result the grammarians now have 
before them a fairly clear picture of the most common words in 
German, French, and Spanish. 

The undeveloped state of Slavonic studies in the United States 
precludes any such extensive investigation at the present moment, 
although the need for similar groundwork is already apparent. 
With this idea in mind I undertook personally to make an objective 
study of the range and frequency of the Polish vocabulary. To 
date I have counted something like 35,000 words. It is earnestly 
hoped that this list may in the near future be greatly expanded. 

The material studied was the reading lessons in the first twelve 
lessons of my grammar, Essentials of Polish, together with the 
words contained in the first eighty-three pages of Mikulski’s Polska 
Ksiqzka dla klasy VII szk6t powszechnych. 

Following the example of Vander Beke, I omitted the following 
categories of very common or non-controversial words from my 
count: numerals; monosyllabic prepositions; days of the week, 
months of the year, and derived adiectives; ten, co, ktéry, and 
pronominal adjectives, including czyj; i, a, ze (enclitics); roku, w 
roku, in dates; proper and geographical names, except those which 
are unintelligible in English, e.g., Wlochy; nikt, nie, niema; words 
having the prefixes nie, prze, pra, these being counted under the 
basic word minus the prefix; comparatives and superlatives are 
grouped with the positive form; diminutives and augmentatives 
are counted with the basic form unless ambiguous; Pan, etc., as a 
word of address; suffices by, etc.; byé as an auxiliary. Compound 
words easy to dissect are grouped with their several elements. 
Verbal nouns patently from verbs are grouped with the verb. 


? In German some 11,000,000; in French over 1,500,000; in Spanish, 1,200,000. 
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Word 
byé 
ze, iz, ize, 
widzieé 
mieé 
jak, jakze 
tak 
dobrze 
ale 
gdy 
krél 
jaki 
bo, bowiem 
méwi¢, po-, przeméwié 
polski 
sam 
taki 
czlowiek 
dobry 
moc 
bég 
polska 
wielki 
dawaé, daé 
dom 
matka 
praca 
tu, tutaj 
kiedy 
tylko 
piesn 
pisaé, napisa¢, pisywaé 
wiek 
ojezyzna 
dziecko 
bardzo 
czy 
juz 
ojciec 
iS¢, p6jS¢, chodzié 
tam 
pigkny 
caly 
jeszcze 
serce 
tez 
zycie 
wiele 
stawaé, sta¢é, stanaé 
wiersz 
gdzie 
zaczyna¢, zaczaé 
chciec 
naréd 
niech, niechaj 


Times 
Noted 
306 
133 
130 
120 
110 
86 
76 
64 
73 
63 
61 
57 
52 
52 
52 
50 
49 
49 
49 


Word 
pan 
rzec, rzekna¢, 
aby 
bocian 
poeta 
pole 
reka 
dzief 
glowa 
kazdy 
madry 
raz 
rektor 
syn 
ziemia 
braé, wziaé, bieraé 
jako 
wiec 
potem 
uczué, nauczyé 
brat 
dzisiaj 
jezyk 
mysl 
nauka 
nazywa¢, nazwaé 
obiad 
zly 
ksiqgzka 
odpowiadaé, odpowiedzieé 
woda 
powiadac, powiedzieé 
prychodzi¢, przyjsé 
rodzi¢, na-, po-, u-, Z- 
stary 
wiedzieé 
ztoty 
choé, chociaz 
dwér 
krélewski 
maly 
mitosc 
6w 
pragnaé 
wszystko 
zdrowie 
ani 
daleko 
pisarz 
polak 
slowo 
szlachcic 
wracaé, wrécié 
znaé 


Times 

Noted 
26 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


24 
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SAT REL EEE ae eae 


Times Times 
W ord Noted Word Noted 
zyé, pozyé 17 diugi 12 
coraz 16 droga 12 
gospodarz 16 kochaé 12 
lud 16 lato 12 
miasto 16 moze 12 
mily 16 niz, nizeli, niali 12 
niebo 16 oko 12 
nowy 16 pafstwo 12 
pi¢, wypié 16 sila 12 
TZeCZ 16 cérka 11 
stét 16 czytaé 11 
swiety 16 dawno 11 
takze 16 gosé 11 
teraz 16 hetman 11 
wiecej 16 ksztatcié, wyksztalcié 11 
drugi 15 lezeé 11 
dzieto 15 mowa 11 
kazaé 15 nigdy 11 
lecz 15 oddawaé 11 
miody 15 oto 11 
prawo 15 r6ézny 11 
rozmowa 15 sprawa 11 
swieci¢é, po-, zaswiecié 15 tworzyé, s-, utworzyé 11 
utw6ér 15 wojna 11 
znowu 15 zdoiny 11 
czesto 14 akademja 10 
kof 14 az, az do 10 
kraj 14 ciato 10 
las 14 dusza 10 
mgz 14 miedzy 10 
poczciwy 14 milowaé 10 
smieré 14 miéd 10 
trzeba 14 moc 10 
wieS 14 ogien 10 
wolnosé 14 pewnie, pewno 10 
zwierze 14 przechodzi¢, przejsé 10 
czasem 13 ostatni 10 
jednak 13 pok6j 10 
jeS¢, zjeSé, jadaé 13 prawda 10 
koScidét 13 stuzyé, po-, ustuzyé 10 
musieé 13 szabla 10 
nawet 13 tedy 10 
o$wiata 13 uniwersytet 10 
patrzyé, popatrzyé 13 uzywaé, uzyé 10 
peiny 13 zbiera¢, zbraé 10 
pieknie 13 zloto 10 
prosié 12 zona 10 
pytaé, s-, zapytaé 13 chwalié, po-, zachwalié 9 
rozum 13 cnota 9 
Spiewaé 13 jedno, jeno 9 
szczeScie 13 koniec 9 
umieraé, umrzeé 13 krew 9 
uczony 13 lacina 9 
wesoly 13 lub 9 
chtopiec 12 mieszkaé 9 
cynié, po-, uczynié 12 nadzieja 9 
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Word 
noc 
pamieé 
pies 
poznawa¢, poznaé 
pozytek 
ptak 
przyjezdza¢, przyjechaé 
przynosi¢, przynieSé 
ratowaé, u-, wyratowaé 
robié, zrobié 
rozumieé, zrozumieé 
slawa 


styszeé, po-, u-, za-, styszeé 


swiat 

traci¢, stracié 
uczen 

upadek 

wiara 

wtedy 

zaraz 

zle 

zostawaé, zosta¢ 
zywot 

autor 

baé sie 

chlop 

éwiczenie 

dar 

daremny 

drzwi 

duzo 

gora 

literatura 

iza 

mato 

marsz 

miejsce 

moda 

mysleé 

nieS¢, po-, zanieS¢, nosié 
obcy 

okret 

oraz 

panowaé 
poczatek 
poktadac, potozyé 
przyjaciel 
religijny 

rok 

rzeka 

sqsiad 

skakaé, skoczyé 
skladaé, zlozyé 
stuchaé, po-, ustuchaé 
smutny 

spa¢, sypiaé 


Times 
Noted 
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Word 


spokojny 

stan 

trzymaé¢, potrzymaé 
tytul 

wdzieczny 
wszystki 
wychodzi¢é, wyjsé 
wychowywa¢é, wychowaé 
wysoki 
zapomina¢, zapomnieé 
zaw2zdy 

bél 

bozy 

bronié 

chwila 

czysty 

drogi 

ginaé, za-, zgingé 
glos 

godzi¢, pogodzi¢ 
granica 
krélestwo 

lubié 

obecny 

obyczaj 
opisywaé, opisaé 
palec 

pierwej 
podawaé, podaé¢, 
potrzebny 
prawie 

predko 

przyktad 
rozszerza¢é 
rzeczpospolita 
skromny 

stofice 

strona 

szukaé, poszukaé 
trochq, troche 
umieé 

urzod 

wcale 

wiatr 

wieczny 

wiosna 

w6z 

wszak 

zabawa 

za$ 

zdanie 

zegnaé 

zolnierz 

albo 

aniot 

bié, pobié 


Times 
Noted 
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W ord 


biedny 

choroba 

chwata 

dziaé sie 
edukacja 
francuski 
gospodyni 
jezuicki 

klatka 

kleska 

ksigdz 

ksiaze 

lecieé, po-, zalecie¢é 
mierzy¢, zmierzyé 
miodziez 

natura 
nawotywaé, nawolaé 
noga 

obywatel 

placié, zaplacié 
plakaé 

poczynaé, poczaé 
podnosié¢, podniesé 
pokolenie 
potrzeba 

przecie 
przestawa¢, przestaé 
przyczyna 
rozbiér 

slawny 
spogladaé, ujrzeé 
srebrny 

swoboda 
szezesliwy 
towarzy 

udawaé, udaé 
wada 

wierzyé 

wilk 

wino 

wiadza 

wszelki 

wtem 

zajmowaé, zajaé 
zamykaé, zamknaé 
zbytek 

zdawaé, zdaé 
zwykly 

zywy 

biskup 

blisko 

bogaty 


budzié, o-, z-, wzbudzié 


boski 
braknaé¢, zabrakngé 
catowaé 


Times 
Noted 
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Word 


cierpieé, ucierpie¢é 
czyn 

dbaé 

dopiero 

dostatek 

dosyé, dosé 

glupy 

humor 

im...tym 

imie 

kaznodzieja 

mistrz 

modlitwa 

moralny 

niebieski 

niewola 

ob6z 

obrona 

odezytywaé, odcezytaé 
ojcezysty 

opowiadaé, opowiedzieé 
osiadaé, osiaSé 
oswiecaé, oswieci¢é 
pamietaé, popamietaé 
panski 

pasterz 

piecza 

pismo 

pociecha 

potowa 

poset 

powietrze 

pozdzny 

poyzteczny 

prosty 

przebywaé¢, przebyé 
przekonywaé¢, przekonaé 
przemawia¢, przeméwié 
przygotowywaé¢, przygotowaé 
przyjmowaé, przyjaé 
przypadaé, przypasé 
rozliczny 

skad 

skaka¢, skoczyé 
slaby 

sposobaé 

spotykaé, spotkaé 
stawiaé, postawié 
szeroki 

smieé 

Spiew 

$wiecki 

towarzystwo 

tresé 

trwaé, potrwaé 
twérca 
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Times 
Noted 
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Times Times 

Word Noted Word Noted 
tyle, tylu 5 wstawaé, wstaé 5 
ubogi 5 wszedzie 2 
uktadac, utozyé LS wybieraé, wybraé 5 
usta 5 zacny $ 
uwazaé, uwazyé 5 zaktadac, zalozyé 5 
wchodzié, wejsé 5 zakonny 5 
wieczerza 2 zasiuga 5 
wiejski 5 zbyt 5 
winni, winien 7 znak 5 
witaé, po-, przywitaé 5 zoden 5 
wspomina¢é, wspomnieé 5 zal 5 
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Correspondence 











To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


A French teacher, experienced in imparting that language to 
children of grammar-school age, who is now in the throes of pre- 
paring a book on the subject, was visiting one of my classes en- 
titled ““The Teaching of French” given in an eastern Teachers 
College. She expressed particular interest in a statement of mine 
that I would rather have a child of mine taught French first and 
Latin last than vice versa. I would today make an even stronger 
statement. I feel today that any time devoted to the study of 
Latin per se is wasted time, or at least, time improperly and in- 
efficiently expended. 

In the first place, it is contrary to all the axioms of pedagogy. 
It is proceeding from the unknown to the known, both etymologi- 
cally and chronologically. Despite every effort of the most highly 
organized trades union known in the world’s history, The American 
Classical League, to revivify the dead languages, by hypocritical 
attempts to present them in the class-room as living languages by 
the introduction of fictitious conversational methods, they remain 
dead and dying. 

It would seem that the rational reason for teaching any Latin 
at all is its contribution to the languages we are using today. Just 
as we do not need to learn Latin before speaking correct English, 
and what Latin we do learn is used by us largely for explaining and 
checking our English after we have learned some English to which 
to apply it, so we do not require a study of Latin to preface our 
acquirement of French, German, Spanish, or Italian. It is not 
recorded, nor at all likely that Shakespeare learned his “small 
Latin and less Greek”’ as baby prattle prior to learning any English. 
I sometimes wonder if the magic of Shakespeare’s language was 
not due to the fact that it had not been overly stilted by the 
acquisition of too much Latin, as was patently the case with many 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the greatest bit of prose written in 
our American state papers was not produced by the imitation of 
the classics. The writer of the Gettysburg Address was not even 
possessed of the ‘‘small Latin and less Greek” of the immortal 
Shakespeare. Abraham Lincoln seemed to be able to write correct 
English in a charming style without access to Latin grammars or 
Greek lexicons. 

If we are alive to our opportunities as modern language 
teachers, it would seem that we should welcome the opportunity to 
include in our teaching of a modern language all that is gram- 
matically or etymologically valuable in our Latin heritage. 
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In teaching the present tense of the Spanish verb “amar,” I 
make parallel columns of the Spanish with the Latin and compare 
them visually. 


amo amo 
amas amas 
ama amat 
amamos amamus 
amais amatis 
aman amant 


I then show that the Spanish is as it is today, because of its 
Latin progenitor; showing how the ‘‘t”’ of “‘amat’’? weakened and 
was dropped, how the ‘‘u”’ of ‘‘amamus” weakened to an “o,”’ and 
the “t’? dropped out of ‘‘amatis,’’ acquiring a written accent to 
show that there were two separate vowels which hadn’t had time 
to coalesce before the language was formally reduced to writing. I 
conclude with the dropping of the final ‘‘t’”’ in “amant,” and tell 
them that they are thus privileged to learn both Latin and Spanish 
at the same time. 

In taking up the word “padre” in Spanish, I explain the natural 
interchange of “‘re’’ and “‘er’’ as in ‘“‘centre”’ and ‘‘center;”’ ‘‘thea- 
tre’, and ‘‘theater.’’ I then tell them about the interchange of 
dentals and show them how easy it is to change “‘padre”’ to “‘pater”’ 
by this method. I explain that historically the reverse process took 
place. Then follows a side-step to show the relation of “Vader,” 
“Vater,” and “father” and ask them to tie all these words together 
as a group of linguistic bananas, with occasional differences of 
outward appearance and shading but all an integral part of the 
same bunch. 

Your own linguistic background and interest will enable you 
to multiply these examples and it is easily evident that this type 
of incidental Latin instruction is a thousand times more practical 
and valuable than the studying of vocabulary with no modern 
equivalent of tangible value such as the phrase “‘tigna bina ses- 
quipedalia”’ and the oft-memorized phrase “utor, fruor, fungor, 
potior, and vescor take the ablative.” 

I repeat the challenge that there is nought in present-day 
Latin that is of linguistic value that could not be taught coinci- 
dentally with any modern language, and that no student would 
lose by the procedure, and I suggest that we, as modern language 
teachers, make this inclusion in our courses, and thus show to 
friend and foe alike that we, and we alone, are entitled to the field 
of language teaching in this modern day of modern pedagogy. 
Thus we will, for good and all, do, in language teaching, what the 
world is doing in other fields, save all that is best of the past, and 
utilize it for the teaching of modern values and those alone. 

Lieut. RICHARD N. THOMPSON 
San Diego Army & Navy Academy, 
Pacific Beach, California 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SITUATION 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The study of foreign languages has undeniably a place in any 
scheme of liberal education. You can no more conceive a cultured 
man without some knowledge of a foreign tongue and culture than 
one who fails to recognize a facsimile of the Venus of Milo, or of Da 
Vinci’s Last Supper. This study makes for tolerance, for breadth 
of mind; it tends to deprovincialize. For the man of science and 
certain others, it has a practical value: it enables him to keep 
abreast of the latest foreign developments in his chosen field, in- 
stead of waiting sometimes many months for the appearance of 
English translations. 

However, the average person attending college has neither 
need, penchant, nor aptitude for this subject. Most of us are unfor- 
tunately not endowed with Sprachgefiihl; it seems to be a definite 
talent, to depend upon a certain quality of mind. Lack of it does 
not mark one as a moron, or even as one of inferior intelligence. 

That ‘‘there is no royal road to learning” may be a trite saying, 
but it is true, nevertheless. When one defers the study of a strange 
idiom until school days, especially college days, one must acquire 
a certain irreducible minimum knowledge of grammar in order to 
carry on alone with a dictionary in a rational manner. There is no 
sugar-coating this process. The singing of French songs, for exam- 
ple, and the recitation of La Fontaine’s fables are entertaining, but 
one will never gain an accurate command of either spoken or writ- 
ten French by such means alone. On the other hand, let us not 
reduce classroom work to monotonous grammatical drill. Let us 
strike a middle course, sticking to the previously mentioned mini- 
mum, while placing the emphasis upon reading (both silent and 
oral) and comprehension—these are of the greatest importance to 
the majority. 

Judging from my teaching experience in high school, college, 
and university, the term grammar school is rather a misnomer 
nowadays, as the average student possesses little or no knowledge 
of syntax and the classification of words into parts of speech. This 
very lack is, I am convinced, an appreciable cause of many failures 
among students of foreign languages. There simply isn’t time in the 
classroom for us to remedy this adequately, nor should it be ex- 
pected of us. The responsibility belongs to the various departments 
of English. 

The university prescribes a certain amount of language experi- 
ence for every student that takes the general course. Many accept 
this as a bitter dose to be swallowed, digested if possible, and then 
forgotten without delay. For these, important benefits are very 
likely nullified by a rebellious attitude. If the study of foreign 
languages were made optional for all except those for whom it is of 
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demonstrable practical value, the interest and accomplishment 
levels of classes would rise considerably, to the mutual benefit of 
student and instructor—cribbing, on the other hand, would show 
a decided decrease. 

For the regular college or university student, would it not be 
better to establish and prescribe illustrated lecture courses (in Eng- 
lish) dealing with the government, customs, commerce, geography, 
culture, and various characteristics of each of the leading European 
countries? Let the student choose the nation of his liking, and, 
from outside reading, write papers dealing with the phase of the 
foreign civilization that interests him most. Such courses would be 
entertaining, informative, and broadening. They would stimulate 
interest in world problems and other languages. 

Those naturally endowed with linguistic ability, and electing 
to study French, German, Spanish, or Italian for a period of at 
least two years, are in an enviable position nowadays. Thanks 
to modern transportation and invention, they may readily obtain 
foreign books at the library, hear foreign records, talking pictures, 
and radio broadcasting, and travel to foreign countries with lessen- 
ing expense. 

Let us now consider a far-from-uncommon situation, one which 
every experienced instructor will recognize, and which is not neces- 
sarily confined to foreign languages. 

John Smith is an earnest, hard-working student with an ambi- 
tion which is both definite and within his powers to accomplish. 
He is doing at Goshen Center Junior College quite creditable work 
in all his courses save one—French. 

Somehow or other, try as he will, he doesn’t seem to make 
any headway in the foreign language. Is it a lack of talent, of 
method in his study, of syntactical knowledge of his mother tongue, 
or what is it? It is certainly not lack of application. Yet, though 
this subject will never be of practical value in his chosen career, he 
is failing, and failure will prevent his graduation. 

John goes to Mr. Leblanc, his instructor in French, at the 
end of the semester before the final grades are handed in, and ex- 
plains the situation to him carefully. He frankly admits that he has 
done poorly, but maintains that he has worked hard, and makes a 
plea for leniency. Mr. Leblanc discusses the matter freely with him. 
He offers sound advice for future guidance, dismissing him with a 
pat on the back and the assurance that he will do the best he can. 
Later, the instructor (providing that his digestion has been satis- 
factory, or he is naturally endowed with the Christian spirit) will 
take his pen and proceed with a sigh and a shake of his head to 
enter a D opposite the name of John Smith. He realizes that an F 
would mean discouragement, or repetition of the course with its 
attendant loss of time and money, not to mention the irretrievable 
loss of several precious honor points. 
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Mr. J. Smith is now at the university. For reasons best known 
to himself, he decides to go on with his French in spite of his pre- 
vious experience and the admonitions of Mr. Leblanc. The inevit- 
able happens—failure. The professor, during the post-mortem, 
elicits the information that young Smith had his preliminary work 
with Mr. Leblanc at Goshen Center Junior College. He thereupon 
brands the latter and his colleagues as inefficient (or perhaps he 
has already formed this conviction). 

Should the instructor bear this stigma? What can he do in self- 
protection? Can he improve his teaching, assuming that he is 
at fault? Should he adopt a hard-boiled attitude, dispensing F’s 
with abandon? This would not be, in many cases, to the best 
interests of the students, and even were he to do so, the administra- 
tion would very likely call him to task. 

No—lI have a suggestion. Let Mr. Leblanc give John a distinc- 
tive grade—Q, for example, which might be considered as standing 
for questionable. Let a clear definition of this notation be printed on 
all outgoing transcripts of record. This Q should mean that the reci- 
pient has been accorded full credit (without honor points) toward 
junior college graduation, and that he may not take the succeeding 
course without having first repeated the one in question, or its 
equivalent elsewhere, with a passing grade of D. There should be a 
definite restriction on the number of units of Q’s to be accepted for 
graduation—say a maximum of six. Further, this grade should not 
be given in a course prescribed for the student’s major subject. 

Such a symbol, it seems to me, could not fail because of its 
very distinctiveness to impress its meaning upon the student, the 
administrator, and the professor. It would leave intact the system 
of four unconditionally passing marks, A, B, C, D, and might re- 
place to a great extent the objectionable E. It would help to make 
clear the position of the junior college instructor, thus eliminating 
a cause of misunderstanding; of still more importance, it would 
render greater justice to the student, whose welfare is after all our 
first consideration. 

LEANDRE PAVID 
Sacramento Junior College 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The greatest consumer of time in the learning of modern lan- 
guages is the gaining of a vocabulary. The mastery of verb forms 
in all the languages may occasion the student some trouble; the 
pronounciation of French may give him numerous mauvais quarts 
d’heure at first; the word order in German may provoke frequent 
lamentation at all times. But, soon and late, the gaining of new 
words will, in the case of most students, be the cause of the greatest 
expenditure of time. 

A means which, I believe, would make this process easier for 
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many students and one which is not, I think, employed nearly as 
much as it should be is that of linking new words with words in 
other languages already familiar to the learner. Such a method was 
never used in the classes in which I was taught languages; the 
words were merely thrown down before us, and we were expected 
to absorb them. In my own case, at least, this was merely a feat 
of memory; I rarely in those youthful years lightened the task by 
using reason. Most elementary language students, I suspect, are 
similarly unresourceful and plodding today. Again, whether or 
not the method I am discussing is used much by teachers now, 
it is certainly not a method employed in most school and college 
textbooks. In these, the student is left to his own resources, with- 
out helpful suggestions, and, as a result, depends wholly on 
memory. 

The aim which I have in mind is not to teach the student the 
derivation of a word; it is not to endow him with extra informa- 
tion about its relation to cognate words in other languages. It is 
solely to enable him to acquire the word more quickly and to re- 
tain it more surely, for new words, one often finds, have the facility 
of eels for slipping from one’s grasp. 

All students, of course, know their native English—more or 
less. Students of French are apt to be taking Latin or to have 
taken it previously. Students of Spanish have probably had one 
of these and may have had both. Thus new words that are to be 
mastered by the pupil should be accompanied, whenever possible, 
by one or more words in English or some frequently studied 
foreign language which may serve to anchor the new acquisition 
more easily in the brain. The French word mer should be ac- 
companied by the Latin mare and the English marine. Rire would 
be aided by the Latin ridere and the English derision. The Latin 
manus and the English manacle would explain main; the Latin 
mansio, mansionis and the English mansion, the French maison. 
Finally cheval would be accompanied not by the unfamiliar caballus 
of Latin, but by the English chevalier and chivalry. Furthermore, to 
turn to Spanish and give words of varying degrees of obviousness, 
one would compare cuerpo to the Latin corpus, the French corps, 
and the English corporation. Mejor would be helped by the Latin 
melior and the English ameliorate; lluvia by the Latin pluvia; 
gustar by the English gusto or disgust. Lastly one might even aid 
certain students by suggesting that bosque is related to the English 
ambuscade. The same method could be applied to varying degrees 
in the study of other languages, both modern and ancient. 

This system might be operated wholly by the teacher’s giving 
the necessary information as new words were met; it would be 
easier, however, if it were applied in the beginners’ book, or in 
vocabularies where it would confront the student at the moment 
of actual learning. The best way, I should think, would be to 
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enclose in parenthesis the words that were to be an aid and to 
place them after the definition so that the student need not be 
troubled with them, if, in his experience, he had not derived aid 
from this means previously. In beginners’ books in language, these 
helps should be put in for the new words given for memorizing in 
each lesson; in some volumes they should likewise occur in the 
vocabularies at the end. Similarly I believe they would be of 
service in the vocabularies at the back of texts for translation. 
Finally, if dictionaries for educational use are to help the student 
not only to a mastery but to a quick mastery of the language, why 
should not the same system—modified perhaps so as to include 
always the derivation—be extended to them too? 

This system of aids to memory will not be used, of course, in 
connection with all words; some are too like English words to 
need it; others have no related word that would be familiar to any 
students. Again it would not be helpful to pupils with very ready 
verbal memories. These would merely disregard the suggestions 
and so not be troubled by them. On the other hand, in the case of 
many students, I firmly believe these suggestions would aid greatly 
in fixing the words in their minds quickly. Lastly, a fact tied to 
other facts remains more firmly in the mind, and thus the words 
would be apt to be retained longer. 

ALBERT MorRTON TURNER 

University of Maine 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


May I call the attention of your readers to a parallel passage 
in La Espanola Inglesa and The Comedy of Old Fortunatus? 

Men of all ages have prized physical beauty in woman. The 
seventeenth century was no exception to this rule. Stories and 
dramas of this period extolled the beauty of woman’s lovely lips, 
sparkling eyes and form “beyond compare.” Yet even these charms 
were subordinated to grace of spirit by Spain’s greatest story- 
teller, Cervantes, in La Espanola Inglesa and by his English con- 
temporary, the dramatist Dekker, in The Comedy of Old Fortu- 
natus. 

Isabella, in La Espanola Inglesa, from “un milagro de hermo- 
sura,” to quote Cervantes’ own words, became “un monstruo de 
fealdad.”’ Agripyne, in The Comedy of Old Fortunatus, from a very 
neues damsel, became an object of ugliness, disfigured with 

orns. 

If the Novelas Ejemplares had appeared before 1600 (the date 
on the title-page of Dekker’s play) one might think Dekker, since 
he knew some Spanish, had been indebted to Cervantes for the 
following speech of Orleans in Act v, sc. ii: 


O gentle, gentle friend, I am not mad: 
He’s mad, whose eyes on painted cheeks do doat, 
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O Galloway, such read beauty’s book by rote. 

He’s mad, that pines for want of a gay flower, 
Which fades when grief doth blast, or sickness lower, 
Which heat doth wither, and white age’s frost 

Nips dead: such fairness, when ‘tis found, ‘tis lost, 
I am not mad, for loving Agripyne, 

My love looks on her eyes with eyes divine, 

I doat on the rich brightness of her mind, 

That sacred beauty strikes all other blind. 

O make me happy then, since my desires, 

Are set a-burning by love’s purest fires. 


As Cervantes knew no English, it is improbable that he had 


Dekker’s lines in mind when he wrote the following in La Es- 
panola Inglesa: 


Con todo esto, Ricaredo se la pidié a la reyna, y le suplicé si la dexasse lleuar a 
su casa, porque el amor que la tenia passaua del cuerpo el alma; y que si Ysabela 
auia perdido su belleza, no podia auer perdido sus infinitas virtudes. 


The only conclusion one may reach in this particular instance 
is that Isabella and Agripyne were two very fortunate heroines. 
Each later recovered her former beauty, and each had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing her husband loved her for her inner rather than 
her outer beauty. 

ALICE SENOB 
Tucson, Arizona 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I am trying to find a copy of Nelson Lewis Greene’s Historical 
Chart of German Literature. I sent a letter to Princeton, N. J. the 
address given on the map, but my letter was returned to me by 
the post office. Can any of you readers give me Mr. Greene’s pres- 
ent address? I shall appreciate any information. 

ANNETTE BEtTz 
Teacher of German, Junior College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Notes, News, and Clippings* 











THe Rapio’s NEWEST ACHIEVEMENT is teaching more than 
3,800 boys and girls to play band and orchestra instruments. 

The pupils learned to play all major instruments except the 
drums in six half-hour broadcast lessons, according to a report to 
the Federal Office of Education by Joseph E. Maddy, University 
of Michigan music professor. The course of instruction was offered 
by the Michigan Department of Public Instruction and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan over Station WJR, after a school superintend- 
ent inquired about the possibility of using the radio to direct 
the playing of band and orchestra instruments in rural commu- 
nities which could not afford to engage a band teacher. At the 
request of school superintendents and other individuals, 3,800 
free lesson booklets were distributed to adults, and children 
in radio-equipped schools. The booklets gave written instruc- 
tions to be followed while broadcasts were taking place. The radio 
lessons did not require the presence of specially-trained music 
teachers in the classroom. The usual teachers were in charge dur- 
ing lesson periods. Many students could play fifteen well-known 
songs at the end of the second radio lesson, and after the third 
lesson practically everyone taking instruction could play all of 
the pieces. The progress made was so much more rapid than had 
been anticipated that new songs were added by rote method and 
the course was extended from five to six lessons, by request of those 
taking instruction. 

A studio band recruited from the University of Michigan, using 
one instrument of each type taught, played and sang each song 
several times at each broadcast. Pupils at their radio loudspeakers 
sang along until they had memorized the tune. The studio band 
held tones long enough to permit “listeners-in” to match the tone 
on their instruments. Before long both the studio band and the 
pupils were playing together, the university musicians harmoniz- 
ing while the pupils played the melody. Noisy tones of band instru- 
ments which generally accompany first lessons were absent in 
radio classes because pupils had to play softly to hear the studio 
band above the sound of their own instruments. Tone quality 
above average was also developed in radio-taught classes because 
the broadcasting band furnished excellent tones to imitate. 


ScHoor Lire, the monthly journal of the Federal Bureau of 
Education brings to the school world all the items of interest dis- 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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covered by the more than 100 specialists in the Federal Office of 
Education who are constantly on the lookout for progressive in- 
novations and vital trends in education in the United States and 
foreign countries. For teachers and school administrators who wish 
to keep informed about the studies, surveys, and bulletins of the 
Office of Education, School Life is a necessary guide. Its articles 
canvass every phase and field of education. School Life can be ob- 
tained for one year by sending 50 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


IN THE Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts fiir Auslinder we 
read that over 400 American students took the summer courses 
at the University of Berlin this year. 


THE TEXTBOOK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION recently issued by 
the National Society for the Study of Education scores the practice 
of numbers of the teaching profession in requesting publishers to 
send ‘‘for examination” copies of various texts. One publisher esti- 
mates the value of such “‘gifts’”’ as from 3 to 10 per cent of the total 
value of books sold. One firm is said to have given away 192,850 
copies of various books in a single year. Apparently rackets exist 
in our profession as well as elsewhere! 


THE Epitor or Le Petit Journal announces a number of in- 
teresting new features for the Fall issues of that well-known publica- 
tion, among which are a new supplement of words, phrases and 
idioms pertaining to school life and a series of articles on technical 
subjects (aviation, radio, etc.). 

Copies of REALIA FOR FRENCH TEACHING may be had from 
Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
The price is 35¢. 

FROM THE World Federation News of July we clip the following 
items: 

Of the 132,000 students in German colleges and universities, 
about 18,500 are women, according to the latest available data. 
Seven girl students in every twenty are working for doctorates in 
philosophy. 

On February 17, 1931, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
death of Heinrich Heine, an international and non-political Heine 
Society was formed at Hamburg. The chief aims of the new society 
are to cultivate and popularize the poet’s work, to establish a 
Heine Research Institution, and to award a Heine Prize. 

A centre has recently been established at Salita del Grill 1, 
Rome, with the purpose of offering free assistance to foreign stu- 
dents who come to study at Italian institutions for higher educa- 
tion. 

It has been announced by Carcellino Domingo, Minister of 
Instruction in Spain, that the Republican government will con- 
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tinue on a more extensive scale Spain’s international educational 
centre at Madrid. It is estimated that $5,400,000 had been raised 
for the project before the establishment of the new government. 


In THE Marcu, 1931, number of the Monatshefte fiir deut- 
schen Unterricht appeared Looking Backward and Forward by 
Prof. M. Blakemore Evans, of Ohio State University. 

Among the general conclusions he arrives at, Dr. Evans does not 
believe that the reading method now being urged so strongly is 
a real cure-all. He feels that more is needed than a reading knowl- 
edge; indeed more is needed now than ever before. He sums up 
thus: “Consider the enormous, stupendous innovations in trans- 
portation and communication of the last twenty, more especially 
of the last ten years. Germany is today almost literally our next- 
door neighbor. By a turn of a button we can listen in on the speech 
from the throne of the King of England, we can participate in the 
opening of the German Reichstag, or enjoy marvelous harmony 
from Saint Peter’s in Rome... . Has this no significance for us? 
I believe the most vital. In a very few years, unless all signs fail, 
the spoken word will have far greater importance than ever before 
in the history of mankind. It means that we must meet this de- 
mand, that our students must be trained by ear as well as by eye. 
Already new mechanical devices are here to assist us—phonetic 
laboratories and foreign language talkies. Their crudities may 
distress us, but their possibilities are enormous—let us give them a 
whole-hearted welcome. We need them.”’ 

STUDENTS OF ITALIAN will be interested in La Scheda Cumula- 
tiva Italiana published by the Libreria Liberma, Rome, Italy, at 
the price of 60 lire. This is a monthly bibliographical bulletin 
giving in one alphabetical sequence the names of authors, the titles 
and the subjects of the new Italian books. The information for 
each book includes name of publisher, number of pages, price, 
place and date of publication. ... La Scheda Cumulativa is char- 
acterized by an innovation which distinguishes it from other 
publications of like character and greatly facilitates bibliographical 
research: each quarter the issue of La Scheda Cumulativa (which 
is published monthly except August) cumulates in alphabetical 
order all the material published in previous issues during the 
calendar year to date: thus each quarterly number is a résumé and 
previous issues can be discarded. The twelfth number contains the 
complete index for all Italian publications which have been listed 
during the entire year. Thus students are spared the necessity of 
having to consult continuously during the year all previous issues 
of the Index. 


NOTES FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
of the University of Wisconsin: The new curriculum which will be 
put into effect next year provides for the organization of ‘“‘fields of 
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concentration” in place of subject majors. A field of concentration 
on Hispanic Studies, comprising instruction on Hispanic subjects in 
the departments of Art History and Criticism, Geography, Eco- 
nomics, History, Political Science, and Spanish and Portuguese, 
will be offered next year. 

The School of Journalism, with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment, has organized a Course on Foreign News Service, with 
special emphasis on the Spanish American field. The plan has met 
with the approval of the Associated Press and the United Press. 

The university faculty passed a resolution including Portuguese 
among the approved foreign languages of the University. The de- 
partment contemplates developing as far as possible the study of 
this language, and also of Spanish-American subjects. To the 
courses already offered on “Spanish America of Today” and “‘Span- 
ish American Literature’’ will be added next year a course on 
“Spanish American Civilization.” 

The Committee on High School Relations of the University 
published last fall a bulletin ‘‘A Four-Year Course in Spanish for 
High Schools,” prepared by the Spanish Department. This booklet 
may be obtained free of charge by residents of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and by outsiders for $.10 per copy. 


THE ENROLLMENT IN GERMAN at Ohio University shows a very 
gratifying increase this fall, 250 students as compared with 170 a 
year ago, although the total enrollment of students at the Univer- 
sity has not increased. 





Personalia 











Hunter Co_ttece—Dr. Elise Dexter and Dr. Arpad Steiner 
have been appointed to the rank of assistant professor. Dr. Trude 
Wenzel has joined the staff as teaching-fellow under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Education. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Dr. Minnie Miller has 
been appointed as Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 
Mr. Riley Aiken transfers in from graduate study at the University 
of Texas. Miss Lenore Berslin transfers to Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 


Miami UNiversiry—M. C. Baudin, Associate Professor of 
Romanic Languages, transfers to New York University. Dr. E. E. 
Brandon returns after a year’s leave of absence spent in France. Dr. 
Brandon resigned as Head of Romanic Language Department and 
is now Emeritus Professor of Romanic Languages. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON—Miss Josephine Yokum 
transfers from Centralia Junior College as instructor in French. 
Miss Mary Agnes Jeffries transfers to University of Wyoming. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA—Mildred Ammer has been 
appointed instructor in French. B. E. Thomas, Associate Professor 
of Spanish, goes on a year’s leave of absence to University of 
Wisconsin. Paul Bischoff, instructor in Spanish, goes on a leave of 
absence for the first semester to Oberlin College. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLoripA—Harold Ballou, who has been doing 
journalistic work in Spain, transfers in as instructor in Spanish. 
Charles G. Reid, Jr., transfers from University of Virginia (recent 
M.A. graduate) as instructor in Spanish. O. H. Hauptmann goes on 
leave of absence for one year to University of Wisconsin. F. M. 
DeGaetani goes on leave of absence for one year to Spain. 


UNIVERSITY oF IpAHO—Alberto Vazquez goes on a year’s leave 
of absence to Yale Graduate School. Arthur H. Beattie transfers 
from University of British Columbia as instructor in French. 


_UNIVERSITY OF MicHiGAN—Walter A. Reichart has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of German. 


UNIVERSITY OF WisconsiN—Professor H. C. Berkowitz, who 
spent the year 1930-31 in Spain, has been promoted from the rank 
of assistant professor to associate professor. J. H. Herriott, Assist- 
ant Professor, will spend next year in Spain. Mr. Mack Singleton 
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has been promoted from assistant to instructor in Spanish. Alden 
R. Hefler has been appointed instructor in the Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese. New assistants in the department include: 
Glenn Rose Barr, Dwight L. Bolinger, Dorothy Duis, Robert M. 
Duncan, Aldis B. Easterling, Guillermo Cuevara, Charles A. New- 
comer. Ada M. Thibodeau, graduate fellow in the department for 
1930-31, transfers out to Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
as Head of the Department of Romance Languages. Miss Lucile 
Draper, assistant in the department, transfers to Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio, as instructor in Romance Languages. Matilde Car- 
ranza, instructor in the department, transfers to Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio, as assistant professor of Spanish. Mrs. Loretta 
B. Hagberg has been appointed instructor in Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Milwaukee Extension Division. Doctors’ de- 
grees with a major in Spanish were granted last year to F. M. 
Kercheville, dissertation: Benito Perez Galdés: a study in Spanish 
liberalism, and to Lloyd A. W. Kasten, dissertation: Secreto de los 
Secretos, translated by Juan Fernandez de Heredia. An edition of the 
unique Aragonese manuscript with literary introduction and glossary. 

Mr. William R. Kingery, M.A. 1927, Cornell University, in- 
structor in the department this year, has been appointed to the 
graduate fellowship of the department. Mr. Frederick R. Mangold, 
A.B. Princeton, 1929, at present instructor in modern languages at 
the Colorado School of Mines, was awarded by the Graduate Com- 
mittee in a competitive field the Annie Gorham Graduate Fellow- 
ship for the year 1931-32. Mr. Victor R. B. Oelschlager, B.A. 1931, 
Beloit College, was awarded by the Graduate Committee in a com- 
petitive field, one of the University graduate scholarships. 

Mr. Bart Edward Thomas, B.A. 1924, University of Montana, 
at present associate professor of Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, has been appointed by the Graduate Com- 
mittee honorary fellow in Spanish. Miss Lulu Blanche Hiatt, M.A. 
1924, Nebraska University, at present head of the Modern Lan- 
guages Department at Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Mr. 
Henry B. Holmes, M.A. 1930, University of Wisconsin, at present 
assistant professor of Romance Languages at the University of 
Kentucky, have been appointed by the Graduate Committee 
honorary scholars in Spanish. 

The Graduate Committee has granted legislative scholarships 
in Spanish to Mr. Russell M. Culver, M.A. 1927, Kansas Univer- 
sity, at present instructor in the Wentworth Military Academy, 
Lexington, Missouri; Mr. M. A. Butterfield, M.A. 1930, Oklahoma 
University, at present instructor in Spanish at the University of 
Oklahoma; Miss Trinidad de Mora, B.A. Barcelona, Spain, at 
present assistant professor at Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 

Professor A. G. Solalinde has published the first volume of 
La Grande e General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio. The Research 
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Committee of the University has granted the department sufficient 
funds to organize next year a Research Seminary in Medieval 
Spanish Studies. Appointments for this work have been granted to 
Messrs. Lloyd A. Kasten, Mack Singleton, Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
and Dwight L. Bolinger, who will assist Professor Solalinde. The 
department has acquired a good-sized collection of photostats of 
medieval manuscripts. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Beginning September first, 1931 the 
separated French and Spanish Divisions of the Romance Language 
Department will be directed by Professors C. E. Werling and 
Benicia Batione respectively. Professor E. B. Renaud withdraws 
entirely from the Romance Language field to that of Archeology. 


Onto University. Mr E. H. Mueller transfers in from the 
University of Minnesota as instructor in German. 

INDIANA University. Mr. Donald Berrett transfers in from the 
University of Wisconsin as part time Instructor in German. 


Howarp University. Dr. Georgiana R. Simpson, formerly in- 
structor at Dunbar High School and Miner Teachers College Wash- 
ington, D. C. is now associate professor of German. 





NECROLOGY 


Miss LILLIAN DupLey, Head of the Department of Modern 
Languages at Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, died in 
Paris on August 7, after a six-weeks illness. Miss Dudley had been 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages since 1904. She was 
President of the Kansas Modern Language Association from 1926 
to 1928, and since 1927 had been Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Modern Language Association. During the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, she served as Chairman for the West Central 
Regional Committee. 
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Litty Linpquist. A Laboratory Course in General Language. Books 
One and Two, with Manual and Key, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 

Few textbooks enter the junior high school field so well recom- 
mended as this contribution to the subject matter and methodology 
of General Language by one of the most successful promoters of the 
language orientation idea. As the product of nigh eight years of 
experimentation with exploratory language in a city where the work 
has attained an unexcelled state of development, the Course mani- 
fests not only a high degree of adaptability to pupil interests and 
abilities, but also a commendable degree of practicability as regards 
course organization and teaching procedure. 

As their title indicates, the work books are an application of the 
Dewey principle of ‘‘learning to do by doing.” Books One and Two 
are designed on the laboratory plan, much after the manner of the 
modern science manuals, with perforated pages enabling the pupils 
to tear out the completed lessons for filing in loose-leaf folders. In 
organization, the lessons follow closely the successive steps of the 
Morrison unit plan—viz., inductive presentation, deductive re- 
capitulation, and an objective mastery test at the end of each 
major content-unit. A well selected bibliography of collateral refer- 
ences, and a certain amount of supplementary material are given, 
together with the keys for the lessons and review tests, in the 
Manual for teachers. 

In content, the Course represents essentially a cultural survey 
of the fundamental principles of language structure and develop- 
ment, considered both historically and comparatively, with ‘‘Eng- 
lish and its foreign elements used as the basis of study.” As such it 
stresses primarily the academic-cultural, orientation, and social- 
civic objectives of language work, with only collateral emphasis 
on the dubious “prognostic’”’ function that has been the center of 
so much controversy. Since the main purpose of the Course is to 
develop an appreciation of language in general, and of English in 
particular, the major stress of the lessons proper is upon Latin— 
the major source of the pupil’s own language, and the common core 
of all the romance tongues. Nevertheless, sufficient exploratory 
material has been included from the French, German, Spanish, 
and Greek to give the student a foretaste of the elementary charac- 
teristics of each of the major languages. Especially gratifying is the 
fact that the subject matter of the linguistic exercises (termed 
“experiments” in the manuals) is not a monotonous repetition of 
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identical content-matter in several different languages, but a dis- 
criminate choice of varied reading, composition, and conversa- 
tional materials definitely calculated to maintain the learner’s in- 
terest, and to afford as wide as possible a range of functional lin- 
guistic experiences. Although the entire series of lessons is designed 
to cover two semesters in the eighth grade, it should be possible, 
through a judicious selection of subject matter, to use the material 
with profit in a semester course. 

Practically the only caution meriting attention relative to the 
use of the manuals is the need for abundant collateral reading ma- 
terial to supplement the object-lessons and experimental projects 
of the work books. If, however, the references listed in the biblio- 
graphies (to which may profitably be added M. E. Wright’s Word 
Reunions, and William Tomkins’ The Universal Indian Sign Lan- 
guage) are available in the classroom or school library, no difficul- 
ties should be experienced in this particular. As a whole the man- 
uals fill an urgent need in supplying the materials for a cultural- 
exploratory course that will prove not merely an enjoyable experi- 
ment, but a concrete, functional linguistic experience, productive 
of enduring attitudes and appreciations, insights and abilities. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California 


EpWIN GREENLAW. The Province of Literary History. The Johns 
Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, I. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 1931. In-8, pp. 183. 


A new wave of discussion is on, as to whether university studies, 
at least as now pursued, are worth while. Everybody interested 
ought to read the vigourous pages by the Director of the English 
Seminary of Johns Hopkins University, just off the press. 

The author himself summarizes very clearly and truly, in his 
Preface, the chief points he wishes to make. Let us borrow his own 
words: ‘‘First, that literary history is a learning, having its own 
method, its own right to exist among the learnings, and also having 
important relations to the history of culture on the one hand and to 
literary criticism on the other... Second, that ... the mere col- 
lecting of facts and arrangement of them does not constitute his- 
tory ... Third, that the history of ideas rather than biography, of 
learning rather than literary criticism, constitutes the field of in- 
vestigation . . . Fourth, that it is possible to present results of ex- 
act scholarship in a form that is not pedantic without any sacrifice 
of accuracy and documentation.” 

There are three papers: ““The Province of Literary History,” 
“The Transcript of Life,’ and “Fundamental Problems.” In the 
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first, Dr. Greenlaw wishes to rebuke the many who try to find fault 
with our studies, and he disposes of many commonplace arguments, 
such as: all important problems have been settled and the field of 
researches is exhausted; the very thing, the only important thing, 
genius itself, escapes the investigations of scholars; dry-as-dust 
studies; taking up secondary authors and ignoring the really great 
figures; etc. The answers to all these criticisms may be summarized 
in this sentence: ‘‘The pedant is not a pedant because he is inter- 
ested in comparative syntax or in literary origins, but because he is 
a pedant” (19). With regard to the various forms of criticism which 
have—or have not—taken the form of so-called ‘‘humanism,” we 
quote this very relevant word: ‘‘They seek to impose upon us a 
new pseudo-classicism which is legislative, not humanistic at all... 
They preach the gospel, seek to evangelize the world”’ (22). 

The relations with history is somewhat more ticklish (p. 25 ff). 
While the difference in the approach of investigations into the nat- 
ural history sciences and of those in the humanistic or philosophical 
studies is made clear enough, the reviewer is not certain whether he 
can see as well, even now after Dr. Greenlaw’s demonstration, a 
fundamental difference between history ‘tout court,’ and literary 
history; that is to say, he can see only a quantitative difference (a 
narrower domain for the second) no really qualitative difference 
(p. 29; and see again pp. 50 ff.). As to the conclusion to the first es- 
say: “‘Research, so conceived, may yet issue in some new form of 
creative activity” (p. 35), we await to hear more in some future 
publication. 

The second essay consists of a careful elucidation of the author’s 
favorite formula transcript of life—which designates the special task 
of literary history. The idea, we are told, originated with Bacon 
whose following words could serve as an epigraph of Dr. Green- 
law’s pages: “By tasting them [the principal books of each century] 
here and there, and observing their argument, style, and method, 
the Literary Spirit of each age may be charmed as it were from the 
dead” (Quoted, p. 45). For a long time this call ‘“‘for a history of 
civilization fell on deaf ears’”—we must take it up. Various illus- 
trations of the nature of this investigation in the Baconian sense, 
are given in connection with Homer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
others. Here, however, a little query presents itself to the writer’s 
mind: On p. 67, speaking of Shakespeare, we read: “‘. . . the doc- 
trine of original genius, destined to be taken up and endlessly ap- 
plied by the Romantics of the next century, has nothing to do with 
an historical approach.” Yet, on p. 29, we had read this: ‘‘Nothing 
related to the history of civilization is beyond our province.”’ Can 
these two statements be reconciled? With regard to the author’s 
rather severe arraignment of Taine, the reviewer feels that it is not 
quite in accord with the trend of the book as a whole—and of 
course not at all with the recent revival of ‘“‘Tainism” in philos- 
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ophy. Certain theories of Taine may be erroneous, but the method 
seems in no way to be different from that advocated by Dr. Green- 
law. (Cf. p. 79 ff.) 

The third essay ‘“‘Fundamental Problems”’: “‘Document, source, 
the workings of the eternal spirit of man upon the transitory ‘re- 
alities’-—these are clues to the ultimate problems of literary his- 
tory” (89). The author offers here another refutation of Oscar 
Wilde’s saying: ‘‘To pass from the art of a time to the time itself is 
the great mistake that all historians commit.” We can all profit by 
such advices as: “The literary critic or the humanist who neglects 
this accumulation of scholarship or who relies only on the guidance 
of wit and reason, does so at his peril. It is no answer to say that 
source study has too often degenerated in incompetent hands into a 
new ‘rage of parallelisms’. . .”” (107). Or, further: ““To admit abuse, 
stupidity, and ignorance in the application of a method is not to 
admit that the method itself is unsounu” (110). At times, per- 
haps, Dr. Greenlaw’s enthusiasm may carry him too far, as when 
he writes: ‘There is no possible connection between material prog- 
ress and the progress of spiritual insight” (122). The “possible” 
seems unwarranted. But who would not agree in full with the con- 
clusion on the last page, the formula of which is once more borrowed 
from Bacon: “Justificata est sapientia a filiits suis.” 

This is an introductory volume to a series: “‘Johns Hopkins 
Monographs in Literary History,” two of which are announced for 
early publication. An effort will be made to render the material as 
readable as possible, although the studies will be fully documented; 
viz., the notes and commentaries and other illustrative material 
will be put not at the bottom of pages, or in parentheses, but at the 
end of the volume; thus there will be no interruption to a continu- 
ous text, not even a suggestion of an interruption, since no aster- 
isks or numbers will indicate notes at special passages. Judging 
from the present volume, the scheme is excellent, for all the ref- 
erences and information for checking the text are found very read- 
ily. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


B. M. WoopsripGe. Le Roman Belge Contemporain. Bruxelles: La 

Renaissance du Livre, 1930. 

Je viens de lire avec un vif plaisir le nouveau livre de M. Ben- 
jamin M. Woodbridge Le Roman Belge contemporain. Cinq auteurs 
font l’objet de cette étude: Charles De Coster, dont |’ “Ulen- 
spiegel”’ (le seul livre de quelque importance qu’il ait écrit) plein de 
sarcasme mordant, d’humour et de tendre sentiment a assuré 4 son 
auteur une gloire solide et luia valu dans un coin idyllique du parc 
de St Gilles 4 Bruxelles un monument d’une simplicité impression- 
nante; le prolifique Camille Lemonnier, réaliste autant que lyrique; 
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Georges Eekhoud, l’ami des humbles, des déshérités; le plastique 
Eugéne Demolder, et Georges Virrés, le chantre de la vie des pay- 
sans. Tous les cinq sont de race flamande, (comme le sont d’ailleurs 
Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach). 

L’ouvrage de M. Woodbridge a trois qualités dominates: d’a- 
bord M. Woodbridge n’a pas puisé les éléments de sa critique 
uniquement dans les livres, il a vécu en Belgique et s’est pénétré de 
l’atmosphére et de l’Ame belges: il a compris ‘‘que |’influence des 
artistes est plus ou moins marquée chez tous les romanciers belges”’; 
le Belge est artiste et peintre, il voit en couleurs, tout prend chez 
lui une forme plastique et vivante. M. Woodbridge a saisi cette 
ame “‘avec ses mysticités et ses rusticités, avec ses réveries nostal- 
giques et ses amours de ripaille, avec la tristesse des polders et la 
joyeuseté des kermesses.”’ 

Ensuite ce n’est pas une étude séche, pédantesque: l’ouvrage de 
M. Woodbridge est presque lui-méme un roman, c’est une succes- 
sion d’images animées, dramatiques que |’auteur déroule devant 
nos yeux. 

Enfin, le livre, rédigé en francais, est écrit en une langue im- 
peccable, choisie; parfois la recherche en est méme un peu forcée, 
et en ceci M. Woodbridge suit une tendance bien belge: le Belge- 
Flamand se sentant, au point de vue de la langue, un peu timide 
(ayant I’ “inferiority complex’’) vis-a-vis du Frangais (bien 4 tort, 
d’ailleurs) tache de vaincre cette timidité en forgant un peu la note 
et, en utilisant une variété d’expressions peu usitées, il désire mon- 
trer qu’il se sent a l’aise et qu’il a 4 sa disposition toutes les res- 
sources de la langue; il y a une autre raison, plus profonde peut-étre, 
pour ces tournures de style chez le Belge-Flamand, c’est que, étant 
de race étrangére, il éprouve le besoin ‘‘impressionniste”’ d’ex- 
primer par des tournures inusitées des sensations subtiles que la 
langue réguliére ne peut rendre. 

L’ouvrage de M. Woodbridge trouvera, on ne peut en douter, de 
nombreux lecteurs en Amérique ow la littérature belge, sauf les 
ceuvres de quelques auteurs comme Maeterlinck et Verhaeren, est 
trop peu connue. 

Dans sa préface M. Woodbridge annonce un prochain volume 
consacré aux romanciers belges de race wallonne: il sera recu avec 
plaisir. 

LEON VERRIEST 
Dartmouth College 


H. E. Bertuon. Nine French Poets 1820-1880. With an introduc- 
tion on the structure of French verse and explanatory notes. 
London: Macmillan Co., 1930, lxxiv+ 298 pages. 

The ‘‘nine poets” of this important period of French lyric 
poetry are: Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset, Sainte-Beuve, 

Gautier, Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle, Verlaine; a list to which little 
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exception could be taken. This is not entirely true of the allocation 
of space, always a difficult point, among the various authors. Mus- 
set, evidently a favorite, is given one-third more space than Hugo, 
whom the editor rightly characterizes as “unquestionably the 
greatest lyric poet France has produced,” and more than the last 
five poets of the book combined. It is somewhat surprising that 
Leconte de Lisle is given rather less space than Sainte-Beuve or 
Gautier, that Verlaine, now much in vogue, is granted but six 
pages, and Baudelaire, hailed by present-day critics as the greatest 
of French poets, only nine. 

The selection of poems, vitally important in an anthology, 
strikes the present reviewer as good in general. One might wish 
that the long Lettre d Lamartine were supplanted by some of Mus- 
set’s delightful satiric or humorous verse. In Gautier’s case, one 
regrets that the fine Espana is entirely unrepresented, though the 
editor speaks most highly of this collection. 

The most striking thing in this volume is the large amount of 
space taken up by the critical apparatus, 192 pages as against 167 
of text. A fair proportion of this is mere chatty verbosity that might 
well have been omitted in favor of the poets themselves. The notes 
and criticisms, nevertheless, are for the most part illuminating and 
accurate. The bibliographies, while far from being exhaustive, are 
adequate for a work of this sort. The Introduction, The Structure 
of French Verse, covers 62 pages. It traces French verse from its 
Latin origins down to the practice of today, covering adequately 
all the essential points of this subject, so difficult for foreigners. The 
numerous examples of versifications quoted and analyzed will be 
of great help to the student. (Those in English and Italian are of 
questionable value.) The unfortunate device of using the acute ac- 
cent to indicate stress, meanwhile omitting the regular accent 
marks, produces some results curious to the eye, e.g. “‘Un desérdre 
eternél régne dans mon esprit.’’ Some statements of detail are open 
to question: that Latin long u remained uw in French (surely not 
for the ear) p. xiv; that “‘assonance’”’ has two meanings (which 
prove to be identical) p. liii; the rigid statement about“‘irregular” 
sonnets (p. Ixxii). No distinction is drawn (p. lxviii) between the 
vers libre (the line of “‘any number of syllables’’) and vers libres 
(the irregular stanza). The remark (p. xliv) that French rhymes 
“must have exactly the same sound”’ contradicts the previous com- 
ment on rhyming dme and femme (p. xxvii). It might have been 
explained (p. xlvi) that the type of rhyme hiver-élever, now un- 
justifiable, has an historic reason long antedating Baudelaire. These 
are matters of detail, which scarcely mar the usefulness of the in- 
troduction. Rather curiously, the editor, apart from a few foot- 
notes, gives no bibliographical references on versification. 

M. Berthon’s anthology has many good points, and will un- 
doubtedly prove valuable for college classes. 

Geo. N. HENNING 
George Washington University 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, Trois Contes. Edited with introduction (pp. 
xi-xxiv), notes (pp. 119-140), and vocabulary (pp. 141-205), 
by Minnie M. Miller. Preface (pp. v—-vi) by E. Preston Dargan. 
Text pp. 3-118. The Century Co., 1931. 

Un Ceur simple, the first of the Trois Contes, was already avail- 
able in textbook form. The other two—La Légende de saint Julien 
Vhospitalier and Hérodias—are, if I am not mistaken, offered for 
the first time with introduction, notes and vocabulary, in Miss 
Miller’s edition. Professor Dargan, who contributes a brief preface, 
gives as the raison d’étre of the edition that the Trois Contes dis- 
play, on a small and easily comprehensible scale, all the chief quali- 
ties of Flaubert. Miss Miller herself goes further, when she says 
that these stories not only illustrate well the different types of fic- 
tion produced by Flaubert but also epitomize his technique at its 
best. She goes still further, when she adds that the short story by 
its very form represses his worst fault—a tendency to let interest- 
ing but irrelevant details over-shadow the development of the main 
subject. Much further still, finally, in declaring that Maupassant, 
master of “the realistic short story,’ found in Flaubert’s “tale” 
a model for his art ...I have not telescoped the progression: a 
single paragraph of the introduction (p. xx) has made these rapid 
strides to the final saut périlleux. 

One could safely claim that all three stories bear the stamp of 
Flaubert’s style, the style oratoire extolled by Albert Thibaudet. 
And it is true that Un Ceur simple parallels the realistic element, 
scenes of provincial life, in Madame Bovary; Saint Julien and 
Hérodias, the romantic exoticism, the travelling in time and space, 
of Salammbé and La Tentation de saint Antoine. But Un Ceur 
simple, decidedly the best of the three, does not epitomize Flaubert 
at his best, nor Flaubert’s technique at its best, for the simple 
reason that the specific flavor of Madame Bovary is different and 
better, thanks to its blend of romanticism and realism. Never again 
did Flaubert mix the ingredients so well; there was too strong a 
dose of the one or the other in successive creations. For once, in 
Emma Bovary, he found a character who would indulge his own 
romantic temperament and then make atonement on the altar of 
his severe artistic conscience. It was miraculous good fortune, and 
in saying “‘Madame Bovary c’est moi” he speaks his gratitude. 

In form, Un Ceur simple is much more a nouvelle than a conte. 
If we may say that it has a unified pattern because the details of 
Félicité’s experiences are linked to the theme of her sacrifice, still 
we must recognize that these details are too numerous for a typical 
conte. Like Balzac, Flaubert is cramped for room by this form. 
Maupassant may possibly have got from Flaubert the hint for a 
story about a servant. Nothing more. The brevity and the strict 
economy of Histoire d’une fille de ferme preclude any further re- 
semblance. 
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It is still less conceivable that Maupassant could have found 
a model for his art in the two romantic tales. And do they justify 
the high claims put forward, in this edition, for their excellence 
and their fitness for class use? The question is the more pertinent 
because they are new to the textbook field. Structurally, Saint 
Julien is a better short story than Un Ceur simple or Hérodias. 
It has dramatic power, it moves as a whole. But it has to carry a 
heavy load of verbal ornament. One is reminded of Scott’s warning 
against ‘‘patching with glossarial terms” in the period novel. Flau- 
bert seems always to have had a tendency to make what he called 
“la belle langue”? do duty for form. In the case of Saint Julien, 
however, the real question raised is not of form but of taste. The 
story is too studiously cruel. According to Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert 
put unnecessary cruelty into Salammbé because he was afraid of 
being taken for a sentimental bourgeois; wanting to appear strong, 
he succeeded in being “‘tough.”’ Here too he is over-conscious or 
over-conscientious in making Julian pile up a mountain of slain 
beasts. And although the hero, following the legend, must make 
atonement for this cruelty and for unwittingly murdering his par- 
ents, by caring for a leper, we might have been spared the exacti- 
tude of the following leprous details: ‘‘des plaques de pustules écail- 
leuses’’—‘‘un trou a la place du nez’’—“‘une haleine épaisse comme 
un brouillard, et nauséabonde’’—‘‘ses ulcéres coulaient’—‘“‘Julien 
dta ses vétements; puis, se replaca dans le lit; et il sentit contre sa 
cuisse la peau du Lépreux, plus froide qu’un serpent et rude comme 
une lime’’—“‘Julien s’étala dessus complétement, bouche contre 
bouche, poitrine sur poitrine.’’ This is not new vigorous realism but 
belated and decadent romanticism. It is in the same vein as the 
phosphorescent deliquescence of Poe’s The Facts in the Case of M. 
Waldemar. 

Hérodias is much more kaleidoscopic than Saint Julien. The 
slightness of the theme, as compared with the accessories, accen- 
tuates the author’s worst fault. The structure is not only frail but 
erratic. Issues raised at the outset disappear later as in sand. Will 
Herod the tetrarch take his chances with the Romans? Will he 
conciliate the Arabs? Will he ally himself with the Parthians? We 
are not enlightened. Instead, we are told how Herodias tricked him, 
with her daughter’s dancing, into sacrificing Iaokanann who had 
reviled her, the unlawful queen. The dance scene, out of which 
Wilde made his little play entire, is tacked on at the end and dis- 
posed of in three or four pages, and there the story closes abruptly. 
But in the meantime, how many allusions and asides, what an 
elaborate inlaying of exotic words and proper names, what tatooing 
in the style! As someone said of Salammbé to Sainte-Beuve: ‘“‘C‘est 
plus fatigant qu’ennuyeux.” 

Trois Contes should not be studied in any but an advanced col- 
lege course in literature. At any earlier stage, the stories would 
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make small appeal to the student. The vocabulary difficulty would 
be deterrent enough, and a large share of the words would have no 
carry-over value. In a course on nineteenth-century literature, if 
time allowed, this reading might supplement Madame Bovary, 
but should by no means displace the novel, especially as the latter 
is now available in a textbook edition (Scribner’s Modern Stu- 
dents’ Library). The most logical place is in a course on the short 
story or in a still more specialized course on Flaubert... with 
reservations, I would suggest, on some statements in the introduc- 
tory pages. Both the general reader and the special student will 
appreciate the service rendered by this edition in supplying helps 
hitherto lacking for the study of the last two stories in Trois Contes. 

A note on the name Saint Julien l’hospitalier is put last among 
the notes on the story, but should have come first. The note itself 
might have been made more helpful. It is scarcely to the point, 
that Julian “was a martyr in Egypt during the fourth century.” 
The Roman martyrology has some fifty or sixty Julians, and even 
if we knew for a fact that Flaubert’s personage was originally this 
one, it would have no bearing on the story, which is medieval and 
never mentions Egypt. The really important thing to be stressed 
is the widespread medieval tradition of St. Julian, attested not 
simply by the stained glass windows of the church in Caudebec 
and of Rouen cathedral—which may well have inspired Flau- 
bert, as stated in the introduction—but also by many writings, in- 
cluding two of the most popular religious works of the Middle 
Ages: the Gesta Romanorum and Jacobus de Voragine’s Golden 
Legend. Both works—earlier, incidentally, than the church win- 
dows, whose pictures they may have suggested—should have been 
mentioned, as Flaubert undoubtedly read these versions before 
writing Julian’s story. More particularly, they throw light on the 
epithet l’hospitalier, universally coupled with St. Julian’s name in 
tradition. Miss Miller explains that he was so called “‘because of 
his many acts of charity.”” The version in Gesta Romanorum says, 
more explicitly, that he (and his wife) “built and endowed a hos- 
pital ...and received great numbers of poor people within the 
place.’”’ Tradition also made him a patron of wayfarers. A character 
in Boccaccio never journeyed without first saying “‘un paternostro 
et una avemaria per l’anima del padre e della madre di San Giu- 
liano, dopo il quale io priego Iddio e lui che la seguente notte mi 
deano buono albergo.’”’ Chaucer says of his hospitable Franklin 
that ‘‘Seint Julian he was in his contree.”’ 

Some of the notes to Un Ceur simple, including some on points 
of appreciation, are taken verbatim, or nearly so, from the Dow and 
Skinner edition of Quelques Contes des romanciers naturalistes 
(Heath), but without acknowledgment. The date of the serial pub- 
lication of Madame Bovary in the Revue de Paris is given (introd., 
p. xiii) as 1857, instead of Oct.—Dec., 1856. Baumer G. Acuen 
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ERNEST PEROCHON. Le Livre des Quatre Saisons. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by Leland L. Atwood, the Cen- 
tury Co. 

The Century Company has added another excellent product of 
contemporary French literature to the already long list of care- 
fully edited and beautifully printed classroom texts which this 
house has been sponsoring for several years. These volumes are all 
of uniform appearance and are a pleasure to handle, not only be- 
cause the contents are usually of an interesting and highly worth- 
while nature but also because of the large, clear, easy print and the 
generous margins, most convenient for teacher and pupil alike. 

Pérochon’s Le Livre des Quatre Saisons is a happy choice for 
this series and the difficult task of editing for the English speaking 
student has been well taken care of by Professor Atwood. In its 
original form this book was much too long for the ordinary school 
text. Professor Atwood has wisely incorporated only five of the ten 
delightful stories that appeared in the French edition, and yet, in 
spite of this heroic cutting, there remain 176 pages of actual text. 
However, these stories read rapidly and we believe that most of the 
people who use this text will want to complete their knowledge of 
Le Livre des Quatre Saisons by reading the other five stories as soon 
as possible. 

These are all stories of animal life and are written in a fresh 
vivacious style, with passages of genuine lyric beauty, considerable 
pathos and humor, and above all an intimate knowledge of the 
great out-of-doors and tenderest sympathy for bird and beast. 
Pérochon’s philosophy is frequently sad, at times even depressing, 
but in Le Livre des Quatre Saisons and its wise communing with 
Nature, perhaps Pérochon has discovered the ultimate escape from 
his darker moods. Our author was an obscure French schoolmaster 
for many years; early in his career he felt the urge to write, but 
for a long time his efforts went unnoticed until in 1920 he sprang 
into fame overnight when the coveted Goncourt Prize was awarded 
for his brilliant novel of rustic life in the French provinces—Néne. 

In a short introduction, Professor Atwood gives us the neces- 
sary information relating to the author. It would have been most 
interesting if he had added a few paragraphs on the important rdéle 
that animals have played in both medieval and modern French 
literature. The notes though brief are sufficient, the vocabulary 
seems complete, and this edition further contains exercises on each 
story which can be made the basis for useful classroom drill. The 
proofs have been carefully read and the text seems unusually free 
from mistakes. We feel that this text could be used in third or 
fourth year high school classes, or after the third semester in uni- 
em ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California 

at Los Angeles 
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Fables of La Fontaine. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary, by Colbert Searles. Henry Holt and Co. 1930. Pp. 
viii-247-lxxi. $1.00. 

This collection is the work of an editor who is singularly well 
fitted by temperament and scholarship to comprehend and to pre- 
sent the dry humor, the art, the philosophy, and the background 
of the great fabulist. He has evidently studied his author con 
amore, and has been at great pains to choose the best and most 
characteristic fables. It is astonishing that seventy fables out of 
the 370 or so which La Fontaine published should go so far in the 
revelation of the qualities of his genius. Ten or fifteen of the old 
favorites have been omitted, but the purpose of the editor to give 
to the student ‘“‘an introduction to La Fontaine as an artist in 
words and as an interpreter of the age in which he lived,”’ has been 
amply realized in the selection. 

The Introduction is written in the agreeable style and with the 
solid erudition which are characteristic of the editor. It shows the 
easy-going, apparently naive but really very worldly-wise poet fol- 
lowing the easiest path, not worrying much about domestic vir- 
tues, taking family and financial responsibilities very lightly in- 
deed, but keeping many friends, and enjoying such favor from his 
various patrons that the material necessities of life never pressed 
upon him. It gives an adequate exposition of the character, com- 
position, and publication of La Fontaine’s works. The bibliograph- 
ical note on p. 1 lists a number of excellent reference works. 


Dr. Searles, who has adopted many of the categories used by 
Taine, offers first eight Fables chosen to illustrate the artistry of 
La Fontaine who was “convinced that ‘there is no good poetry 
without harmony’; and ‘harmony’ was for him verbal music with 
all its resources of onomatopcea, variations of tempo, colorations 
made possible by a careful selection of words containing the re- 
quisite combinations of vowel and consonantal sounds to render 
the desired effect.’’ The editor’s commentary in the numerous notes 
which accompany each Fable is, in general, very much after the 
reviewer’s own heart, for good literature yields its full beauty only 
to some reflection and close attention to details. The notes furnish 
the necessary historical and linguistic information. They are sup- 
plemented by asterisks liberally sprinkled through the text as a 
means of calling the student’s attention to peculiarities of language 
and construction which are dealt with in the vocabulary. This vo- 
cabulary is very full and accurate. The use of the asterisks is of 
doubtful necessity, for the student is obliged to use the vocabulary 
for many expressions not marked, and might be expected to do so 
for the others, some of which are surely so common as not to re- 
quire any special explanation in this text. 

There might be some difference of opinion as to whether Dr. 
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Searles has chosen the best examples of the artistry of La Fontaine. 
The reviewer is not convinced that Nos. 2, 4, 7 are superior to a 
number of Fables omitted from the collection and to some of those 
included. He also has the feeling that some of the notes attribute 
to the verses an imitative quality the existence of which is not alto- 
gether certain. Do lines 10-17 of Fable No. 1 really represent by a 
delicate choice of lip sounds ‘‘the mincing motions of a lamb’s 
lips?”’ Note 1, P. 30, citing ‘‘the recurrence at regular intervals of 
the sibilants Che, se, se, to suggest flight of the gnat after his 
sting (pique)’’ seems to be inexact, unless it was intended to apply 
to the preceding verse, and, in any case, to ask more than the 
reader’s imagination is able to furnish. One is rather surprised that 
it is not pointed out, 4 propos of the third verse of “‘Le Coche et la 
Mouche”’: ‘Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche,” that the repeti- 
tion of the sound “che” represents the labored breathing of the 
horses. And what shall we do with the three “che” and the two 
“se”’ of verse 6? It seems a pity to waste them! We may concede 
Notes 1 and 4, p. 39, and others of the same sort, such as Note 1, 
p. 197, but it is asking too much of our imagination to visualize 
the ‘“‘Heron’s pout of disdain,’ Note 1, p. 198. The chief beauty of 
La Fontaine’s verses is otherwhere than in the arrangement of the 
sounds, though this is not to be disregarded. M. Maurice Gram- 
mont, in ‘‘Le Vers Frangais’’ has said some rather good things upon 
this subject. 

There are a few insignificant inaccuracies in the Notes: e.g., 
the last sentence of Note 1, p. 108, for the four verses mentioned 
are certainly not in the same tempo; Note 4, p. 109, should make 
mention of ‘“‘paquerette” which is more common than “paquette”’ 
as the name of the daisy: and the name has a suggestion which is 
not mentioned; Note 2, p. 62, might better be placed on p. 45, 
where this use of “‘ce”’ occurs for the first time; on p. 86, in the 
translation from Saint-Simon the word “‘ignored” is surely a mis- 
translation. But, on the whole, the notes are full, accurate, and 
scholarly, and are enlivened by the very human touch of the editor. 

In the second section of the book entitled: ““La Comédie Hu- 
maine of the Seventeenth Century,” the fables are arranged in 
groups relating to the different classes of society: the King, the 
King and his Court, the Nobles, the Jurists, the Clergy, the Peda- 
gogues, the Physicians, the People. The picture thus composed is a 
kind of eau-forte full of the lights and shadows of the age. The satire 
of the upper classes is so cutting that one wonders how La Fontaine 
could fail to be unpopular with those whose weaknesses and ap- 
petites he so vigorously depicts. Most numerous are the Fables 
which treat different aspects of the life of the people. It is difficult 
to feel that the author of such Fables was lacking in worldly wis- 
dom. 

A third section: “Seventeenth Century Ideas” offers the Fables 
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which are characterized by somewhat more general Political, 
Moral, and Intellectual observations. This section closes with three 
Fables containing the ‘“‘Poet’s Final Philosophy.” 

It is rather difficult to establish a satisfactory classification of 
the Fables, for many of them easily overleap fixed boundaries, and 
might be classed almost equally well in several categories. But the 
editor of this book has made an interesting and instructive arrange- 
ment. It calls attention to the connection between the Fables and 
the time in which they were written, and makes clear the qualities 
of the artist, the shrewd observer, the man of the world, the phil- 
osopher, which enter into the composition of La Fontaine’s genius. 
The excellent vocabulary eliminates most of the difficulties for the 
student, so that this would be a very good text for outside reading. 
But teacher and student will find delight and profit in conning to- 
gether these Fables so rich in historical and literary values. 

Last, but not least, the publishers have given the book a very 
attractive dress of blue and silver. The volume is compact, easy 
to handle or to tuck in the pocket or bag, well printed, and con- 
tains an abundance of appropriate illustrations. 


RUSSELL P. JAMESON 
Oberlin College 


HENRI DE Bornier. La Fille de Roland. Piéce en 4 actes en vers. 
London & Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Pp. xvi-96. 
This attractive little volume furnishes to the teacher and stu- 

dent of French drama a change from the types of the social drama 

which constitute the modern repertoire. There is no triangle and 
no complex in it. The author, Henri de Bornier (1825-1901), car- 
ries us back to the age of Charlemagne, and, against the medieval 
background, unfolds in classic simplicity an action which is an 
imaginary ““T'wenty Years After’ pendant to the “Chanson de 

Roland.” He has modified the punishment meted out to Ganelon, 

so that, instead of being torn to pieces by plunging horses, the 

traitor is supposed to have been tied to the back of an untamed 
steed, which was then driven out into the wilderness to carry the 
betrayer of Roland to his death among the wild animals. But 

Ganelon was saved from this fate by Radbert, a monk. Radbert 

has him carried to a remote monastery, and there nurses him back 

to health and to a better mind. 

Ganelon, now called Amaury, repents of his crime and, shun- 
ning all who might know him, devotes himself to the education of 
his son Gerald. This youth becomes a brave and noble knight. 
Ganelon makes a pilgrimage to Roncevaux to obtain a pardon from 
Heaven. During the absence of his father, Gerald rescues Berthe, 
daughter of Roland and “‘la belle Aude.” He captures Regenhardt, 
leader of the Saxon raiders. Gerald and Berthe are quickly drawn 
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to each other. But Amaury forbids the marriage, though he does 
not tell why. Gerald submits and departs to win, by his exploits, 
renown equal to that of the “paladins,’”’ companions of Roland. 
Berthe returns to the court of Charlemagne. 

Time passes, and in Act m1, the court of Charlemagne is in 
mourning because no Christian is strong enough to win back from 
a mighty Saracen the sword of Roland, Durandal. Many of Charle- 
magne’s nobles have perished in the attempt. Gerald returns, and 
with Joyeuse, Charlemagne’s own sword, slays the defiant unbe- 
liever. Now, surely, he is worthy of the daughter of Roland, but 
Charlemagne’s piercing glance recognizes in Amaury the traitor 
Ganelon, and the emperor learns that Gerald is the son of Roland’s 
greatest enemy. Ganelon explains how he finally understood the 
heinousness of his crime, and Charlemagne, seeking wisdom from 
the stars, announces to Gerald that his father has made a vow to 
go as a pilgrim to Palestine. 

In the fourth act, the marriage of Berthe and of Gerald is about 
to be celebrated, when Gerald’s father is forced by Ragenhardt, 
whose own father had been slain in battle by Ganelon, to reveal 
that he is that hated man. After a noble scene between father and 
son, Ganelon goes on his pilgrimage, never to return, and Gerald, 
feeling that now Berthe and he can never be united, goes into 
voluntary exile to seek a glorious death in order that his father’s 
crime may be fully expiated. 

In the development of this wholly imaginary but plausible plot, 
the poet-playwright succeeds in maintaining the beautiful and 
noble style which it requires, and in calling out of the shadowy past 
figures whose sombre grandeur and pathos are truly impressive and 
touching. 

When first produced in 1875, the play had a special appeal for 
the French because of transparent allusions to the unhappy state 
of that country left prostrate after the war with Germany, and 
to the necessity of fighting off depression, and bending every effort 
to mend the losses and to exalt the spirit of France. 

The editors, Dr. Paul Vrijdaghs and Walter Ripman, have furn- 
ished a compact introduction and good footnotes, all in French, 
together with a French-English glossary containing the most diffi- 
cult terms. In this glossary, either the indefinite or the definite 
article is printed with each noun so as to indicate the gender and 
the presence of an aspirate “‘h.”” 

On p. viii of the Introduction, the expression ‘‘Une troupe 
maure,”’ is inexact as a matter of history. On p. xii, in the outline 
of Scene 6 (Act 11), the name at the beginning of the third sentence 
should be ‘“‘le duc Nayme”’ instead of “Amaury.” On p. xiii, in the 
second line of the section devoted to Act 11, “s’ert’”’ should, of 
course, be “‘s’est.’’ There is a comma missing on p. 52: “Grave et 
calme paraitre,” and again on p. 66, “Non je n’en suis pas digne.” 


i 
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The fact that mistakes are so few, and quite without signficance, 
attests the care which has been given to the preparation and print- 
ing of this edition. 

There are no exercises and no questionnaires. The French would 
seem to be manageable for third year high school students or sec- 
ond year college students. 

In an age when the ideas of duty and of fidelity to a high moral 
ideal are not very popular, the depth and the dramatic interest of 
the soul-struggles which make the stuff of this play may not have 
universal appeal; but the play is a good example of modern classic 
art, if such a term be permitted, and it is very well presented in 
this edition. 

RUSSELL P. JAMESON 
Oberlin College 


Victor Huco. Notre Dame de Paris. Abridged and edited with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Laurence 
Hervey Skinner, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Miami University. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. 


It is evident that this edition of Victor Hugo’s prose master- 
piece has been edited with a purpose, and that purpose seems to be 
to make available for second-year college classes another edition of 
this most important work. It is clear also that the editor has had 
classroom experience and that he knows the psychology of the col- 
lege freshman or sophomore. 

First he has spared us the doubtfully pleasant task of reading a 
long preface. Three paragraphs, a total of fourteen lines, are enough 
to give the editor’s purpose, plan, and acknowledgements. What a 
relief! Then the introduction; two pages on Hugo’s life, nearly two 
on the historical novel, one and a half of bibliography. All are writ- 
ten in well-rounded paragraphs packed full of interesting informa- 
tion. Mr. Skinner has evidently learned how much college students 
care for introductions. One mistake in grammar, the substitution 
of the preposition ¢o for the preposition for in the next to the last 
line on page five, was noted. Also one regrets that /’Histoire du 
Romantisme by Souriau has not been included in the bibliography. 

The text has been reduced to less than two hundred pages, and 
this by most careful cutting. If one has never read the complete 
novel he will be unaware of any cutting whatever and will have no 
difficulty in following the story. Only in one or two places does one 
want information and those are not important. The story flows 
along unimpeded by unnecessary description and forms a complete 
and connected whole of absorbing interest. In this fact lies both 
the weakness and strength of the edition. If, as it appears, the 
edition was intended for the second-year college class, this is ad- 
mirable, for classes of that advancement can not appreciate in- 
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volved description as is found in Hugo’s complete work. However, 
many teachers will miss some of these descriptions and will feel 
that the work has suffered. It is our opinion that for advanced or 
graduate classes these descriptions must be studied in order to ap- 
preciate the full scope of Hugo’s genius. 

There are eight pages of notes, short, clear, boiled down to the 
necessary information. Again the editor shows he knows under- 
graduate psychology. Small numerals within the line of the text 
refer to the notes. To those of us who prefer the notes at the bot- 
tom of the page this feature will appear unfortunate. 

The vocabulary is complete and good except in a few places 
where the English word needs definition such as an “apse” for 
apside and ‘‘cope”’ for chape. We French teachers must not forget 
that the English training of some of our students has been woefully 
neglected. 

The text has an ample supply of exercises, there being a total 
of forty-five pages: questions, synonyms, antonyms, verb reviews, 
blanks to be filled, idioms to study, and suggested subjects for com- 
positions,—an array from which a teacher may choose to his heart’s 
content. 

It might not be harmful to use them all. 

We can not refrain from uttering a protest against the all too 
common practice of using the ‘‘passé défini” in questions. For 
American students it is, in our opinion, an abomination. Why take 
them through an introductory course using the ‘“‘passé indéfini”’ as 
a conversational medium and then when we get into the next year’s 
work confront them with questions containing the tense which they 
have been told no one uses in conversation in France? We must 
admit that the pedagogy of such a procedure is rather obscure to us. 

Like all Prentice-Hall books, it is nicely printed in clear type 
and contains several pertinent illustrations, although there might 
have been two or three more to advantage,—such as a picture in 
detail of Notre Dame and that of a fifteenth century gallows. 

We commend the publishers heartily for bringing out an edi- 
tion of Notre-Dame of this type, thus making accessible to younger 
students one of the masterpieces of Romanticism. 


A. P. RossELOT 
Otterbein College 


JEAN DE LA BRETE. Aimer Quand Méme. Edited, with preface, in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by C. F. Zeek. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. x +233 pp., front. 
(port.), map, illustrations. 


Those who have already become acquainted with Jean de la 
Bréte through her popular and delightful Mon Oncle et Mon Curé 
will be interested in this new volume of Heath’s Modern Language 
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Series. As the editor points out in his preface, Americans have hith- 
erto had little opportunity for reading French detective stories, 
even though this type of literature is so popular at the present day. 
Aimer Quand Méme is a thoroughly entertaining tale, dealing with 
murder and the final vindication of the heroine, who, in spite of 
numerous circumstances which would seem to point to her guilt, is 
always loved and defended by a distinguished physician of Paris. 
Some may feel that the solution of the mystery is almost too ob- 
vious, nevertheless the novel will compare favorably in this respect 
to many another contemporary detective story, and should hold 
the interest of its readers to the very end. It should prove a popular 
reading text, because of the interest of its plot and its references to 
modern Paris and her institutions. 

The editor has included a portrait of Alice Cherbonnel, which is 
the real name of the author. A fac-simile of a kindly letter sent by 
her to the editor is printed. In his short introduction (2 pp.) Pro- 
fessor Zeek tells of the life of Jean de la Bréte and lists her chief 
novels. Immediately before the text there is a helpful map of Paris, 
indicating the streets and places mentioned in the novel. Five pic- 
tures of Parisian scenes and a diagram of the room of the victim are 
found in the text, which is an abridgement of the latest Plon edi- 
tion. The 311 pages of the latter have been reduced about one 
fourth, and its chapters have been rearranged, thus simplifying and 
adapting the story for the student in the early stages of his study 
of French. The notes (10 pp.) are adequate although not all- 
inclusive. The vocabulary is complete, including irregular verb 
forms and words similar, yet not identical, in French and English. 
Twenty pages of exercises are given, consisting of questions and 
idioms. A special kind of exercise, Pour les Policiers amateurs, has 
been devised, hoping to stimulate the students’ interest. The fol- 
lowing errors have been noted: p. 61, |. 17, étesallée should read étes 
allée; p. 102, 1. 8, ménage should read ménage; p. 132, 1. 1, defective 
character in moi; p. 158, note to p. 48, ll. 7-8, statement of rule is 
too rigid, (Cf. Fraser and Squair, section 293); p. 160 note to p. 85 
should have comma after word /nternationale; p. 164, auriez été dé- 
couvert should read auriez été découverte; p. 181, x. 1, du contre- 
enquéte should read de la contre-enquéte; p. 201, l’enchainement 
should read l’enchainement; p. 203, estime should be listed as fem- 
inine; p. 209, infame should read infame; p. 216, paraissait should 
read paraissait. 

GEORGE B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


PrerrE Loti. Pécheur d’Islande. Edited with notes and vocabulary, 
by James F. Mason and exercises by O. T. Robert, Text pp. 
1-168; exercises pp. 169-224. Holt & Co., New York. 
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Henry Holt & Co. have shown their wisdom in issuing a revised 
edition of “‘Pécheur d’Islande”’ in order to include the excellent 
exercises prepared by Professor Robert. When so much time and 
effort have obviously been put into the preparing of the exercises, 
it is hard to understand how the text could have appeared with the 
original introduction, giving the main facts of Loti’s life, yet con- 
taining no mention of his death which occurred seven years ago. 
It is hard to excuse such a serious oversight as that! 

However, the exercises, in thoroughness and variety, leave 
nothing to be desired. Professor Robert evidently believes, as the 
reviewer does, that no greater teachers of French can be found than 
Moliére, Daudet, and Loti themselves. His whole technique is 
based on keen observation, intelligent imitation, and gradual as- 
similation of vocabulary, idioms, constructions, and speech- 
patterns of great French authors. 

His exercises include translation from and into the vernacular, 
original composition, drill on vocabulary and on grammatical con- 
structions. Strangely enough, there are only two questionnaires, 
and one wonders why these were not omitted or why more were not 
included. With so difficult a text as this, which is adaptable only 
to very advanced classes, the questionnaire would serve as an ad- 
mirable, almost essential, device to bridge the gap between the 
French text and the English composition, to emphasize, repeat, and 
thus bring into consciousness certain words, speech-patterns, and 
constructions which the student will have to use and with which the 
reading of the text may have left him unfamiliar. 

Because each group of exercises covers a reading unit of about 
ten pages of quite difficult prose and because the English to be 
translated into French is often intricate and idiomatic, the reviewer 
feels that the students need more guidance and help than is given 
them. In lieu of such questionnaires, an English-French vocabulary 
ought to have been included. It is Professor Robert’s idea that the 
students shall turn to the original text, but isn’t it asking too much 
of the students to expect them to reread eight or ten pages to find 
a word or an idea that may not be there? 

The grammatical exercises, although not numerous, are ad- 
mirably planned. They are chiefly concerned with sequence of 
tenses in indirect discourse and in the subjunctive. When there are 
verbs to conjugate, they are set into an idiomatic sentence with the 
challenge, ‘‘Conjuguez en une minute et demie”’ or ‘“‘Conjuguez en 
45 secondes.”’ 

It is in the variety of exercises in vocabulary building that Pro- 
fessor Robert shows his greatest ingenuity. There are exercises 
calling for definitions in French, numerous devices for teaching 
idioms, substitution tables, blank-filling exercises to drill synonyms, 
various types of drills to call attention to derivations of words. 

In order to stress idioms he uses the following different devices: 
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I. Translation in various ways 

a. Translation of italicized idioms in complete sentences 
into English. 

b. Translation into French of a group of English sentences, 
imitating one or several French idioms, cited as models 
to imitate. 

c. Translation into English of twelve sentences using ‘Que 
voulez-vous?”’ followed by translation into French of 
ten English sentences involving the same idiom. 

II. Substitution Tables: 

For example; one of 28 sentences to be recited in two and a 

half minutes, repeating @ with an infinitive, meaning 

“capable of.” 

III. Paraphrasing; 

Explaining by circumlocutions such elliptical phrases as de 

quot rire, a faire peur, or substituting them for the longer 

clauses. 

IV. Synonyms; 

Finding equivalent expressions for idioms. 

V. Imitation of such expressions as faire le mystérieux, in 
making up similar sentences. 

In calling attention to word-building, he has a number of dif- 
ferent exercises. 

I. Derivations; 

Formation of as many words as possible from a root; all to 

be used in complete sentences. 

II. Formation of words by the adding of prefixes and suffixes. 

III. Décomposition - showing the elements which make up such 
a word as dépaysement- éloignement- 

IV. Explanation of a) formation, b) sens étymologique, and c) 
sens dans le texte, of such words as déployait, affolement. 
cram ponnées. 

The examples cited are far from exhaustive; they merely il- 
lustrate the abundance and variety of exercises that the editor has 
included to give the students an understanding of the technical 
formation of the language, an appreciation for its flaws and a 
genuine mastery of its idioms. This is linguistic training in its 
highest sense. 

The editor has ended his remarks to students with the following 
advice which is not without its irony: “‘Do not hesitate, therefore, 
to adopt the vocabulary, constructions, and grammatical processes 
of the authors you are studying. They are there to be pillaged. 
The worst that can happen if you follow above instructions is that 
your French style may be reminiscent of one of the great masters of 
French prose. You need have no hesitancy about taking that risk.” 

The reviewer found only two misprints, a misplaced accent on 
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la péche, p. 5 and a rather serious one in the notes which incorrectly 
give “elle aurait di écouter” as the French for “she must have 
heard.” 
LaurRA B. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin High School 


LABICHE ET MartTINn. Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, edited by M. L. 
Carrel, with introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Text p. 1-85, notes and 
exercises, p. 89-150. 

It must take courage and conviction for any publishing com- 
pany or editor to publish a new edition of so popular and widely 
circulated a classic as Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. Its popularity, 
however, is justified and the treatment of the text in question is 
such that it is made available, in this edition, for use fairly early in 
the course. 

The editor’s chief contribution, I should say, is the fact that he 
uses a Single page as the teaching unit on which to base the explana- 
tory notes, questions and exercises. It may appear at first a some- 
what mechanical and arbitrary division, and one wonders if the 
more natural division into scenes would not have been more logical 
and reasonable, since most of the scenes are fairly short. Still, the 
result of this procedure is that a student can achieve a complete 
and hence satisfying mastery of every page as he goes along, and 
is never discouraged by that baffling sense of bewilderment which 
many elementary students feel as they begin reading the colloquial 
language of this play. 

The notes, which are called ‘‘Ex plication de texte” are excellent, 
brief, concise, appropriate, and well planned to bring out the humor 
of the play and to help the students to visualize the action, as well 
as to explain the difficult idioms and constructions. Including 
them on the same page as the exercises makes them readily avail- 
able and printing the quotations from the text in heavy black type 
helps to emphasize them. 


The exercises are good as far as they go, but one cannot refrain 
from wishing that in so well organized a text the editor had gone a 
little farther. One wishes that he had included substitution tables, 
blank-filling exercises, completion of statements etc., to drill on 
the idioms that he wishes to emphasize, instead of ‘“‘passing the 
buck” to the teacher and to the students by merely saying, ‘‘Faites 
des phrases avec ” or “Apprenez par coeur .’ It is not 
always easy even for the teacher to make up sentences illustrating 
different uses of an idiom. How much less so for a student who may 
not even be sure of the meaning! It is the teacher of the text or both 
who must supply the setting, create the situation in which the 
idiom occurs, so that by meeting it repeatedly in various contexts, 
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the student gradually arrives at a complete comprehension of it. 

In each exercise the student is given three or four significant 
phrases, expressions, idioms to learn by heart. Valuable as such an 
exercise is, one wonders how the teacher is to test their mastery of 
these expressions: by giving the English, by starting the sentence 
and having the student complete it, by asking a question which 
demands the idiom in the answer? The book gives no suggestion 
as to what either the teacher or the students is to do with these 
sentences that have been memorized. However, these idioms to be 
emphasized and memorized are well chosen and the teacher will 
find them a great help in planning drill work. They are included, 
not once but every time they occur in the text, venir de, for instance 
being included thirteen times. There is no doubt but that, by the 
completion of the book, students will have mastered such common 
idioms as venir de, avoir beau, s’agir de, tenir a, savoir gré, prendre en 
grippe, etc. Another admirable feature of the book is that all these 
idioms are included in the vocabulary as well as in the notes and 
exercises. 

At the end of each act is a résumé consisting of ten or fifteen 
brief statements in French with blanks to be filled in by the student 
who thus proves his understanding of the action. A floor plan of 
the stage setting for each act and delightful illustrations help the 
students to visualize the action and catch the spirit of the play. 
Everything possible is done in this text, short of mutilating the 
lines, to bring it down to the level of elementary students and the 
reviewer feels that the editor has succeeded admirably in his task 


LAURA B. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin High School 


H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks. A New French Reader. Henry Holt 

and Co., 1930. 

A new reader is not necessarily exciting, but a new idea in this 
field is an event to be celebrated. Year after year, publishers have 
been duplicating each other’s lists, and following with extreme 
caution a certain pattern that probably never had a valid raison 
d’étre. The choice was between Smith’s edition of certain stories, 
say, or Brown’s, both of which were just about alike. One wonders 
at the curious confusion between “editing,” i.e., the preparation of 
scholarly or pseudo-scholarly editions of an author, and the pre- 
paring of books the purpose of which must be, primarily, to serve 
as tools of instruction. 

There is no such confusion in the present work. The editors 
have not labored to produce an introduction and a few notes, but 
to present certain material in a form useful for learning the lan- 
guage. Familiar stories have been rewritten, adapted, and 
abridged. The vocabulary is limited to 500 words chosen on the 
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basis of frequency of occurrence, together with a small number of 
additional terms printed at the head of each story in which they 
occur. Only a few of the additional words are at all rare. The book 
represents a new attitude toward the reading problem. The im- 
mediate application belongs to the editors, but the idea goes back 
to Henmon’s word count, to certain publications of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, and especially to the work of the Cana- 
dian Committee, which, among other notable services, made known 
the reforms of West. 

The book contains 14 stories, 193 pages of text, an introduction 
explaining the use of the reader, and a final vocabulary restricted 
to only 16 pages. It is intended for elementary students either in 
high school or college. In the choice of the material, there is no 
confusion between mental age and linguistic age: the stories are 
not an approximation to Mother Goose. The material included is 
in no sense new. Such familiar tales as La Derniére Classe, Noiraud, 
L’Oncle et le neveu, and La Parure, appear. The novelty is in re- 
writing these stories, according to West’s plan, in terms of an 
extremely restricted vocabulary. 

This change should certainly be welcome. The usual type of 
reader presents words on any subject and in any order, according 
to the caprice of a story. If the story happens to be La Chévre de 
M. Seguin the student may learn as part of his basic vocabulary 
such items as “‘cytise,” “buis,”’ “barbiche de sous-officier,”’ and so 
on. The amount that might be memorized is infinite, the capacity 
for memorizing dreadfully finite. This book recognizes that ele- 
mentary, simple, and basic consideration. It organizes the memory 
task, eliminates waste, and avoids the old negation of orderliness 
and method. 

There are no notes, for several reasons. ‘‘The average annota- 
tion merely steals the teacher’s thunder, and can just as well be 
supplied by him as by the editor, with more chance of being under- 
stood and remembered.”’ Likewise, the usual exercises are omitted. 
The present reviewer has never used such exercises, and has never 
seen anyone who did, although doubtless those persons do exist. 

The vocabulary does not give the merely expedient definitions 
which, in many “editions’’ may convey much scholarly misin- 
formation. But some compromise with expediency might have 
been advantageous. The excellent principle that ‘‘the pupil gains 
in power and confidence by trying to solve his own difficulties” 
seems to have been carried a little too far. In La Derniére Classe, 
for instance, such phrases as “les Prussiens qui faisaient l’exercise,” 
“ls n’ont pas assez tenu @ vous envoyer a |’école,”’ ‘avoir quelque 
argent de plus,” “je ne vous ai pas souvent fait arroser mon jardin,” 
are not specifically explained. Moreover, the vocabulary makes no 
provision for students who forget any verb forms, such as, je vis, il 
crut, etc. The number of methods in use, the frequent refusal of 
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teachers to follow others’ directions, the varying degrees of thor- 
oughness with which the fundamentals are taught and learned, and 
inevitable forgetting, may make these omissions in some cases in- 
convenient. But this defect, if it proves to be one, can easily be 
remedied. 

The rewriting has caused a loss in literary value: that, of course, 
is inevitable. But this book is obviously intended for students 
whose main business is to learn the language, not for the public for 
whom Maupassant or Daudet wrote. 

Certain more general considerations may be noted, not in the 
spirit of deciding any issues, but merely by way of suggestion. The 
word counts, which represent a notable new start, are, after all, a 
mere beginning, and should not deceive concerning the magnitude 
of the learning problem. ‘The first 69 items, excluded from the 
actual counting in the Vander Beke list as being obviously the 
most important words, cover up some 374 different word forms. In 
the next hundred items, there are 454 forms involved, and in the 
first 500 words, nearly 2000 verb forms alone, not counting verbs 
exactly like any others. When semantic variations are added, the 
difficulties become still further multiplied. Single items like faire 
and aller may have columns of meanings. Faire appears once, like 
coton or corridor, but je fis is discreetly hidden, and, to cite another 
example, there is no distinction between the sentir that means one 
thing in a normal context and the sentir that means something else. 
As yet no decision has been made on a fundamental point, namely, 
what is the language unit? In the count in question, bien que (al- 
though) counts as one word, @ moins que (unless) does not. Endormir 
is represented as occurring almost as many times as s’endormir, to 
go to sleep. Aussitét gue has a range of only 8, frequency 11, just 
equivalent to polonais and moucher, and less than soutane or 
abasourdir. These obscurities and difficulties might be amplified. 

The “direct reading method”’ advocated here offers an attrac- 
tive title and a desirable and obtainable goal, but it is doubtful 
whether as a method, in the beginning stages, the ‘immediate com- 
prehension without mental translation” does not involve a psycho- 
logical impossibility. If Palmer’s convincing analysis and Schliiter’s 
experiments can be trusted, the most ingenious devices in any 
method are apt, in the case of most words, to lead ultimately to 
the vernacular equivalent. Practically, there is no difficulty in 
this case, since the book includes precisely vernacular definitions; 
but why add a theory?—there are doctrines enough, and usually, 
although not here, doctrines lead astray and interfere with an ob- 
jective, experimental, and measuring attitude toward the applica- 
tions themselves. Moreover, the reforms of West were developed 
in a very particular situation, and a slightly different or less rigor- 
ous application in the case of French for Americans may be advis- 
able. 
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A motive for mentioning general criticisms of this kind is to en- 
courage similar efforts. While ultimate solutions are still perhaps 
not immediately at hand, this text represents a notable advance, 
and must be judged by competing products. 

H. R. Huse 
University of North Carolina 


HopGes-NELSON-VESTAL. Toujours Francais, Cours Elémentaire. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. 

According to the foreword “the three authors have taught 
French in the Junior High Schools of Washington, D. C., for pe- 
riods of time ranging from seven to nine years,—and the secret of 
their success lies in the fact, as the title of the book suggests, that 
they use French constantly in the classroom.” This latter state- 
ment is further enlarged upon in the authors’ introduction where 
they state, “as the title, ‘Toujours Francais,’ indicates, French is 
the language of the classroom.” But further on they say, ““The Eng- 
lish translation (of the rules) appears in the text merely to help the 
pupil to understand the rules.”’ Later on this statement appears, 
“The English sentences should be translated into French as a 
check on the pupils’ understanding and knowledge.”” One wonders 
why the authors had so little confidence in their own ability to 
make pupils understand that they had to resort to translation. 

The book is divided into two semesters’ work for the eighth 
grade of the junior high school. Each lesson consists of: Expres- 
sions Utiles, Lecture, Conversation (questions based on the text), 
Grammaire, Vocabulaire, Devoirs, (consisting of one or two direct 
method exercises of some five or ten sentences and ten English sen- 
tences to be translated into French) and finally Exercice de Pro- 
nonciation (with explanations in English). 

The essentials of grammar are presented simply and gradually, 
but the drill material appears to be inadequate. No doubt the 
teacher is expected to supply this, but it might better be in the 
book. 

The reading selections are simple and well chosen. The vocabu- 
lary is given with each lesson and there is a general French-English 
and English-French vocabulary at the back containing some 1300 
words if we count the various forms of irregular adjectives and 
verbs given as they occur in the text. In this general vocabulary 
the phonetic symbols are given to aid in pronunciation. The pho- 
netic symbols are also given in the introduction to pronunciation, 
but they play no part in the body of the text where, for instance, 
on page 25 occurs: e accent aigu (like the a in ate) Prononcez: été, 
répété, pré, vérité, bébé. Other spellings of é: 

er, final, especially infinitive ending. Prononcez: premier, 
dernier, pommier, donner, parler. 

ez, final. Prononcez: parlez, etc. 
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ai, verb ending. Prononcez: j’ai, etc. 

es, in the words les, mes, tes, des, ces, ses. 

The word et, meaning and, is pronounced é. 

The reviewer questions the wisdom of presenting English words 
to teach French sounds. How many of us actually pronounce the 
English word cat like the a in salle, arbre, ma, ami, etc., or the sound 
of win the English word /ull like the o in votre, porte, robe, etc. On 
page 19 the word Jeanne is given thus eanne like Anne, and on page 
24 the sound wu in hull is given as the sound of the first syllable in 
monsieur. If it represents the o in porte it cannot represent the 
sound of (2) in monsieur. Is it not simpler to use French key words 
for each sound and drill on them until they are fixed? 

The Supplément contains excellent material as the headings in- 
dicate: Géographie, En Voyage, A Paris. 

The Histoires for connected reading are the good old stand-bys, 
“Les Trois Ours” and “‘Les Douze Mois.” 

There are also five well-known songs, ‘‘La Marseillaise,’’“‘Frére 
Jacques,” etc. 

The list of Expressions Utiles is practical. 

There is an innovation in the names of persons and places with 
phonetic symbols to indicate pronunciation. This is the only actual 
practice given to reading the phonetic symbols. 

The general appearance of the book is pleasing but the illustra- 
tions are wholly lacking in French atmosphere and, except for those 
in the Histoires and Chansons, are not especially attractive. 

For those who are looking for the traditional French beginners’ 
book, simplified for junior high school use with reading, conversa- 
tion, grammar, and translation exercises well organized, this is a 
good usable text. 

LILLY LINDQUIST 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
Detroit, Michigan 


German Plays of the Nineteenth Century. Edited, with Introduction 
and notes by Thomas Moody Campbell. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co. 1930. 


A course in the German drama of the nineteenth century pre- 
supposes some knowledge of the classical German drama, so it 
should be open only to advanced students who can cover a fairly 
large amount of ground, and still do the work well. In the past only 
an insufficient number of edited texts has been available for such 
a course. Professor Campbell’s collection of twelve representative 
dramas will therefore prove a welcome addition to the list of plays 
that have been published separately. 

The introduction to the collection is excellent, it shows a thor- 
ough knowledge of the field, a fine sense of proportion, and good 
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judgment. In single editions the introductions are necessarily con- 
fined to the particular authors and can contain only hints of their 
relations to the field as a whole. Here we have a continuous pres- 
entation of German nineteenth century drama, and the position of 
each author and his relative importance become at once clear. It 
contains all essential information in readily accessible form along- 
side of much that is of purely human interest concerning the lives 
of the different authors and the age in which they lived. The intro- 
duction is supplemented by a biographical section on each author, 
placed directly before the play or plays written by him ane con- 
tained in Professor Campbell’s collection. What little duplication 
there occurs, can do only good. There is also found before each play 
a section replete with information about the particular drama. A 
chronological list of the most important plays, a discussion of the 
ré pertoire of the nineteenth century, and a well-chosen bibliography 
of the field dealt with, further augment this material. Unfamiliar 
names, titles, and dates require an inordinate expenditure of time 
in the lecture room, and in spite of every effort, students continu- 
ally make errors on that score. By the use of Professor Campbell’s 
book this obstacle is eliminated, and the students are enabled to 
concentrate on the thought of the discourse. The statement: ‘‘This 
writer (Otto Ludwig), one of rare nobility of spirit and remarkable 
gifts, completed only two plays: Der Erbférster (1850) and Die 
M akkabder (1852)”’ is not literally true; two important plays would 
be safer. 

The notes on the several texts are not numerous but fully suffi- 
cient, and have been placed at the bottom of each page. The stu- 
dent is not apt to ignore them as often happens in the case of a 
different arrangement. In regard to the choice of plays, the re- 
viewer differs from the editor in only one instance. The inclusion of 
Tieck’s Der gestiefelte Kater seems debatable. To be sure, it is diffi- 
cult to choose a play representing the Romantic School, while it is 
essential that this movement should be represented in the collec- 
tion. The romanticists have not contributed to the development of 
the German drama through the plays they wrote. But despite the 
fact that their theory and practice precluded real achievement, 
they have rendered the German drama great service by their ex- 
tensive excursions into foreign literatures, and above all by their 
translations. Tieck is virtually the only dramatist of the early Ro- 
mantic period, and a play by him had to be chosen. Der gestiefelte 
Kater is, however, purely satirical, as Professor Campbell is well 
aware. This drama shows well the contempt of Tieck and the ro- 
manticists in general for the rank and file of playwrights of those 
days, but without considerable elaboration the student misses the 
significance of Tieck’s satire. Moreover the play does not embody 
the leading traits of romanticism: the love for the middle ages, the 
preference for the occult and mysterious, for magic and supersti- 
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tion, the attitude—of Tieck in particular—towards nature, and the 
use he made of nature. It is a pertinent question to ask what other 
play would be more suitable, but one not easy to answer. The re- 
viewer would suggest Leben und Tod der heiligen Genoveva. Struc- 
turally it is not any worse than Der gestiefelte Kater, and it is surely 
romantic. 

With reference to the following sentences from Arno Holz: “Die 
Kunst hat die Tendenz, wieder die Natur zu sein. Sie wird sie nach 
Maszgabe der jeweiligen Reproduktionsbedingungen und ihrer 
Handhabung,” the editor states: ‘I should cheerfully translate 
these sentences, if I knew what they mean.”’ The reviewer was rash 
enough to translate them nearly thirty years ago in this manner: 
‘“‘Art has the tendency to be nature again. Art becomes nature over 
again to a degree determined by the conditions of reproduction and 
the manner in which they prevail in each case.”’ He readily admits 
that the meaning of this rendering is not clear. Having made a lit- 
tle progress in his knowledge of English, he would suggest this ver- 
sion: “‘Art (the artist) strives to reduplicate nature. Art (he) at- 
tains this end within the limits of means of expression peculiar to 
each art and the skill with which these means are applied.” The re- 
viewer has never really felt any doubt in regard to the meaning 
which Holz wanted to convey. Arno Holz then believed: the greater 
and truer the artist, the nearer his work will attain to a perfect 
semblance of nature, of reality, depending, of course, on the me- 
dium of expression, and the perfection of the artist’s technique. In 
Ein Tod, for instance, Holz and Schlaf have given an illustration of 
what is meant by this theory. As nearly as it was possible for them, 
they have produced a perfect semblance of nature, of reality, 
through the medium of language. 

Considering the large amount of material which Professor 
Campbell has presented to us, the number of errors that have es- 
caped his watchfulness is surprisingly small. The publishers have 
done their share to put out a useful book in attractive form. 


Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 


HANS Franck. Der Regenbogen. Edited with introduction, exer- 
cises, notes, and vocabulary by S. M. Hinz. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Price 88 cents. 


Miss Hinz says that her aim in preparing this volume has been 
“to furnish from some of the best modern narrative prose a sub- 
stantial amount of reading material unburdened by exhaustive 
Fragen or translation exercises.’ To this end she has selected ten 
narratives from the forty-nine contained in Hans Franck’s Regen- 
bogen. 

The original consists of seven cycles of seven stories. These 
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groups bear the names Mythe, Mittelalter, Lutherzeit, Fridericus, 
Freiheit, Friede,and Wirrnis and are each meant to represent a stage 
in the development of German culture. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, in a selected group of ten stories to have preserved 
the atmosphere of the whole forty-nine and Miss Hinz has at- 
tempted to do this neither in the selections made nor in the ar- 
rangement of subject matter. She has taken material from only five 
of the seven cycles and these are not arranged in the order in which 
they appear in the original but rather with pedagogical ends in 
view. 

It is an attractive collection. All of the stories are entertaining, 
and there is unusual variety in the choice of theme. Folklore, leg- 
end, fate, as well as problems of a social or an economic nature are 
featured within the pages of this little volume. Each tale is short 
and to the point. Usually it is more than just a good story. It often 
starts a train of thought on philosophy, economics, religion, or eth- 
ics. Or sometimes it just brings a beautifully poetical image before 
the eyes of the reader. The style presents here and there a pleasing 
amount of difficulty, but it is not too difficult for second-year stu- 
dents, and it is for such that the editor has intended this little book. 


GERTRUDE H. DUNHAM 
Smith College 
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